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Make prime time, YOUR time 


THE VIDEO TAPE/DISC GUIDES Give you the whole world of pre-recorded video programming to choose from 


• Find every program on video tape and disc 
you want to see - plus descriptions, where-to- 
buy/rent info, formats, casts, directors, produc- 
ers, etc. Over 7,000 listings! 

• Read the iatest about home video systems 


• Play great games: sports and movie trivia 
quizzes- kids’ games to stretch their 
imaginations 

• Improve your skills and learn new crafts with 
how-to tapes 



Look tor THE VIDEO TAPE/DISC 
GUIDES at your closest video retailer 

Alaska; Alaska Video Systems. Fairbanks • Alaska Visual 
Enteflainmenl. Ancfiorage • Keiri Communicaiions. Homer 
Stiimek & Company Anchorage •The Sound Shoppe, Homer* 

Video Concepts Anchorage • Arizona; Video Cassettes Unlim- 
ited. Tucson • Arkansas; Video Cassette Store. Little Rock • 

Calilornia; AIco Paramount. San Jose • American Home Uidea. El , 

Caion • Certified Electronics. Los Angeles • Ctianrel A, Canoga Park • 

Delta Video Center. Stockton • Discount Video Tapes Burbank • BID'S 
Television. Berkeley • Hollywood Video Cassettes Holly’wood • Home Video. 

Huntington Beach • The Larry Edmunds Bookshop. Hollywood • Middle Earth 
Video. Riverside* Nickelodeon. Los Angeles* Pasadena Video. Pasadena* Ron s 
TV. Tafzara*TVX Distributors Hollywood *VtaeD Cassette Rentals. San Diego* Video 
Cassettes Unlimited. Bakershetd. Santa Ana. Studio Cih/ • Video Cinema Center. San 
Rafael * Video Mart San Bernardino • Video One, Santa Ana * Video Service Center, 

Sacramento* The Vdfio Station San Francisco •Videotape Exchange. Los Angeles • Video 
Tape Mart. Sepulveda • Video 2000. San Diego • Video World. San Diego • Colorado: American 
Home Video Englewood • Audio Video Systems. Aurora • King Bee Denver • Smokestack 
Entertainment. Grand Junction • Valas Corp.. Denver • Video Fair Aurora • V & W Distributing 
Enterprises Denver • Connecticut; Craig Greenwich Sales Corp . Greenwich* Video Shack. Hartford* 

Video Unlimited Southington • D.C.: Video Place • Florida: Media Concepts SI. Petersburg • Super 
Size TV Systems. Orlando * TV Dimensions. Miami • The Video Den Ft Lauderdale • Video Discount 
Center. Miami • Video Exchanae. N Miami Beach • Vdeo Mart. Bradenton * Wildman 
Exports Lauderhill • WiseconTPompano* Georgia: Home Video Mart. Atlanta* Video 
Warehouse Atlanta ® Hawaii; EMC Corp,. Honoluiu • Idaho; Video Worlds. Boise • 

Iliinois; Alic-e in Videolanti Chicago Heights • Columbia Video Systems. Highland Park 
• Joe's Electric TV & Appliance Calumenl City • Ken's CommuniKition Company. 

Addison * Lens & Camera Company, Peoria * National Radio & TV. Chicago * Oriand 
Home Video Oriand Park • Precision TV Beliwood * Quality Books. Northbrook * Ship 
to Shore Stores. Chicago • Video Etc Deerfield* Video Variety. Palos Hilfs • Indiana; 

Double Exposure Munster • Fathers & Sons. Indianapolis • Marbaugh Engineering 

or write to: 

THE NATIONAL VIDEO CLEARINGHOUSE, INC. 

100 Lafayette Drive, Syosset, New York 11791 
■ ■■) 364-3686 


(516); 


See Page 71 for more information. 


Supply. Indianapolis • Video Station. Indianapolis • The 
Video Studio, Muncie • Iowa: Davrs Electronics, Waterloo 
• Kansas: Antin House of Video, Overland Park* Electronic 
Services Co., Dodge City • Louisiana; McCann Electronics. 
Metairie • Video Index, New Orleans •Video Spectrum, Metairie ■ 
Maine- Electronics Services. Gorham • Entertainment Horizons, Portland 
• Maryland: Video Equipment, Baltimore* Video Place, Belhesda • Massachu- 
setts: Cramer Video. Needham • Movie Madness, Cambridge * The Movie Store. 
Framingham •Video Entertainment Center. Dedham • Michigan: Video Trend. Farmington 
'Hills * New York Video World. Warren • Minnesota; Video Entertainment. Minneapolis • 
Missouri- Uncle Toot's Video Co , Manchester • Mew Jersey: American Sound. Toms River ■ 
Atlantic Video, Cherry Hill • Castle Video & Electronics, Newton • Comprehensive Video Supply 
Corp Northvale • Fad Components Faiftield • Monmouth Stereo. Shrewsburg ‘The Video Center, Fair 
Lawn • Video Connection Edison • New York: Abraham &. Straus, Brooklyn • Adwar Video, New York* 
Authentic Audio Monsey *6 Dalton Bookseller. New York • Barnes & Noble. New York • Cinemabilia, 
New York ‘Harvey Sound New York* J& R Music World, New York* JAR Video MamarDnBck*MPCS 
Video New York* Pictures & Video, Valley Stream •The Scribner Book Store, New York* Sixth Avenue 
Audio’ New York* TJ Marcucci & Associates, Schenectady* Video Environment. Latham •Video Shack. 
New York Carle Place Scarsdale • Willoughby's, New York • Ohio; Akron Video Center, Akron • Back 
Row Book Shop Fairborn • Columbus Video Center, Whitehall • Dodd's Camera. Cleveland • Heights 
Video Center Cleveland Heights* Klme TV Sales. Cincinnati* Techmmedia Systems Cleveland Heighls* 
The Video Store Cincinnati • Video World, Cincinnati • Oklahoma; Audio Visual Entertainment. Tulsa • 
' luieidoscope Video Shop, Oklahoma City • Oregon: Electronic Supermarket Beaver- 
ton • Jantzen Beach Mx., PortlanQ • Video Plus. Eugene • Pennsylvania: Ace Elec- 
tronics Erie • The Media Center, Shadyside • Ralph's TV Appliance, Media • Video 
Audio. Williamsport* Viking Cameras & Audio. Philadelphia • Puerto Rico: Televideo, 
Hato Rey • Rhode Island: Jabbour Electronics City. Pavrtucket • South Carolina: The 
Company Store. Gaffney • Radio Shack. Hiiton Head Island • The Video Exchange, 
Florence • York Dollar Store. York • Tennessee; Bondurant Brothers Co.. Knoxville • 
Mr Video Memphis • Tennessee Audio. Tulfahoma • The Video Station. Nashville • 
Video To Go. Memphis • Texas: Associated Video. Houston • Audio Visual Services. 
Houston • El Centro Sound Center Pharr > Sight S, Sound, Dallas • Video Cassettes 
Etc Lubbock • Video Center. San Antonio * Video Concepts. Houston • Video Special- 
ties Co , Houston • The Video Station Dallas • Videoland, Dallas • Utah: Marketex 
International- Orem • Videoland Provo • Virginia: The Video Station. McLean • 
Washington: A & B TV, Yakama • Cinema Books. Seattle • Video One, Bellevue • The 
Video Store Bellevue • Video World Bellevue • West Virginia: Video Cenlre, Charles- 
ton* Wisconsin- Beautiful Day Records. Racme* State Wide Electronics Distributors. 
Oregon* Video Images West EHis* The Video Station, Mi'waukee • Canada: Astron 
VCR Canada Ottawa Ont • Colnngvviid Sales Smithers. 6C • TV Tape Resources. 
Vancouver. BC*V:deoland. Downsview Ont •Vifleotron, Dorval. Que 


- how you can set one up to give you and your 
family the most enjoyment every 
day of your lives! 

Ask for 


THE VIDEO 
TAPE/DISC GUIDE 
MOVIES ENTER- 
TAlNMENTr 4.000 
programs— all the 
great films, TV 
shows, concerts and 
other entertainment 
features... 256 
pages. 512.95 


THE VIDEO 
TAPE/DISC GUIDE 
CHILDREN'S PRO- 
GRAMS, 2.000 pro- 
grams for children of 
all ages. Includes car- 
toons. young-adult 
movies, educational 
and cultural features 
(hobbies, crafts, 
music, art. health and 
social studies)-. .160 
pages, S9.95 


• Enjoy pages and pages of exciting video 
stills- many in full-color- favorite movies, 
sports classics, kids’ heroes 

• Keep these handsome coffee-table books 
handy for endless browsing - for friends 

and family 


Look for 

THEVIDEO 
TAPE/DISC GUIDE 
SPORTS &. RECREATION, 

1 ,000 programs on sports 
and outdoor activities— 
including great moments in 
sports, documentaries, 
instructional ”how-to" 
programs and 
sports related movies... 
128 pages, S7.95 


Look for 


THEVIDEO 
lAPE/DISC GUIDES 
at your closest 
Bookstore 
B. Dalton’s, 
Waldenbooks and 
other fine bookstores 


Panasonic SONY wci home video JVC ®tdk sharp 


Panasonic 


SONY 


MAGNAVOX 


tHua'sar. 


one g€H}d reason 
to buy from us, 

• * TiJi: r'riMDC'Tf' 


* 


' THE COMPETITION DOESIII 


ELECTRONIC 
DISTRIBUTORS, INC 

WE BEAT ALL PRICES AND 
ALL ORDERS ARE SHIPPED WITHIN 
24 HOURS. CALL TOLL FREE NOW 

FOR THE LOWEST PRICES!!! 

1 - 800 - 327-3376 

(in Florida 305/885-7098) 

Wg are one of the nation’s largest consumer electronics 
outlets. . . specializing in video. We have been selling to 
our competition for years and we now offer you a chance 
to buy at wholesale prices. Our huge warehouse and 
volume discounts let us pass all of our savings on to you. 
We carry just about every major video brand in our 
25,(X)0 square foot warehouse. Just pick up the phone 
and call us toll free! A video expert will take your order: 
answer all of your questions; and be sure your order is 
shipped factory- new within 24 hours. Usually sooner. 

We also stock a full line of video software. Pre-recorded 
and blank tape, game cartridges and more! No order is 
too small or too large. Call us first! Call us last! Find out 
why EJectronic Distributors is Number 1!. 

DEALER INQUIRIES WELCOME 


CALL FOR FREE PRICE QUOTE & INFORM A TION! 


VIDEO RECORDERS 


TELEVISIONS 


BIG SCREEN 
TELEVISIONS 


PORTABLE VCR’s 




VIDEO CAMERAS 





BLANK TAPE MOVIES! 

ELECTRONIC 
DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 

^ 3550 N.W. 77th Court. 

Miami. FL33122 1-800-327-3376 


_Zip. 


See Page 71 for more information. 


VlSA/MasterchargcNo Exp Date 

CALL OR WRITE FOR LOWEST PRICEI 

~ Enclosedis$l for your latest catalog, 
n 1 am a dealer. Please send dealer information. 


n Please put me on your mailing list. 


AKAI HBASF 
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Don’t play around with 
second best . . . 

. . . when your opponent can be 

CHESS 
CHAMPION 
SUPER 
SYSTEM III® 



Who soys so? 

Experts. World renowned chess aficionados ond Grand Masters. 

Chess Champion hos enjoyed this pre-eminent position omong Europeon chess connoisseurs for mony yeors 
because It is progrommed to include more odvonced chess functions than any other chess computer. 


CHESS 

TRAVELER 

FOR THE 

CHESS 

DEVOTEE 


Take the Chess Troveler along with you — onywhere. 
This light weight, handsome, bottery-operoted Chess 
Troveler offers seven levels of ploy from beginner to 
expert, plus o unique "look-ohead" mode. The levels 
ore chongeobie during the gome ond the computer 
will ploy ogoinst itself Ydth you os on observer, to leorn 
from the expert. 



Avoiloble wirh: 

• RevoluTionory LCD chess boord 

• electronic printer 

• LCD quoriz clod'^ odjustoble from 1 sec. to 1 00 hrs. 

• rechorgeoble power pod'^ for ulrimote portability 

• memory and recall up to 10 moves. 

Now, ONLY FROM TOYOM Chess Champion Super 
System III is available in Americo for those who 
demond the very best. 

j 1 

1 Please send more information on 
the Chess Champion Super System 
1 1 1, the Chess Traveler and the name 
' of the dealer nearest me. 

Name^ 

I Address^ 

1 City 

State Zip 

THE PERFECT GIFT! 

Available at fine stores everywhere, 

' For store nearest you call collect; 

I {216)464-7948, 


Zft/OH IHfi. 23500 Mercantile Road Beachwood, Ohio 441 22 (21 6)464-7948 


See Page 71 for more information. 
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O NE OF THE PROBLEMS WE 
encounter in producing 
Video Action is "lead time:” 
the amount of time between the 
deadline and the on-sale date. 8:00 
Central Time has the earliest dead- 
line in the issue, presumably under 
the theory "if the editor can’t get his 
act together, there is no reason why 
anyone else should either.” I am 
writing these words in early August; 
this issue is due to hit the news- 
stands in mid-November. 

So I do not really know if Speak 
Up America is still polluting the 
airwaves. NBC just premiered the 
series as its first program of the new 
season — a season that is expected to 
begin about six weeks later, various 
strikes notwithstanding. 

Speaking out against Speak Up has 
become a cause celebre. A great 
many newspaper critics — and more 
than a handful of NBC affiliates — 
share this sentiment. 

For those who have not seen the 
program. Speak Up America is sort 
of a cross between Real People and 
Let's Make A Deal: film crews run all 
across the nation asking people for 
their opinions concerning important 
issues, and these segments are 
edited together in a topical manner 
and broadcast in prime-time on 
NBC. What could be bad about that? 
It is about time the Common Folk 
had their say. 

Too true. But Speak Up America 
bastardizes their — our — opinions by 
presenting them in a cheap and 
tawdry manner. Hosted by former 
child evangelist Marjoe Gortner, 
various segments are introduced by 
one semi-celebrity or another: a 
segment of opinions concerning 
America’s boycott of the Summer 
Olympics was introduced by the 
coach of the U.S. Olympic Hockey 
Team, the man whose boys recently 
defeated the Russians in the Winter 
Olympics. 


The problem is not in the opinions 
but in the manner in which they are 
presented. The show is straight out 
of the Sybil-The-Soothsayer scenes 
from the movie Network (indeed. 
Speak Up America makes Network 
look remarkably prophetic); the seg- 
ments are presented to a live studio 
audience who are encouraged to 
cheer and boo the people who are 
speaking up. 

The whole show takes on the air 
of Lions versus Christians. 

Not being a news program, the 
segments are not balanced: an expo- 
sition of the test-tube baby story in 
the program’s pilot focused in on 
the Brave New World angle without 
exploring the positive aspects in any 
detail. Of course, the studio 
audience loudly boo-ed those peo- 
ple who were speaking up in favor 
of the process. 

What is shocking about Speak Up 
America is that the two men who are 
most responsible for the program 
are geniuses: George Schlatter, pro- 
ducer of Laugh-In and Real Peop/e, 
and writer/actor Bill Dana (Jose 
Jimenez and the old Steve Allen 
Show), both of whom have added 
significantly to the television 
medium. 1 guess we all make 
mistakes. 

This concept deserves better. It 
should be a daily feature on an 
expanded network news show. It 
should be handled in an honest and 
straightforward manner. 

1 do not suggest this show be 
banned from the airwaves — 1 believe 
in the First Amendment and 1 think 
such protection extends to shows 1 
find disgusting. 

But, outside of David Brinkley 
stealing the tapes, I sure hope Speak 
Up America fails on its own. 

— Mike Gold, 
Editor 


(VIDEO ACTION invites you to speak up, too, about this issue, 
about the state of television, cable, video tape and discs. Address 
your letters to Editor, Video Action, 21 W. Elm Street, Chicago, IL 
60610. Our-ietters pages will begin next issue.) ■ 


Illustration by Tom James 


FINEST QUALITY ' 

VIDEO CASSETTES 

FROM THE GOLDEN AGE OF TELEVISION 







See Page 71 for more information. 


Let me turn you on to the best 
XXX Video Value Around! 

Why Pay More? I’ve got the sexiest adult 
video cassettes at the lowest prices. 





SAVE TIME (and postage) charge your VISA or MASTER CHARGE order 
TOLL FREE S00-243'Sl464 oper41 (Ct., Alaska, Hawaii 203-268-9699) 


I Send orders to: 


CLASSIC 

VIDEO 


Dept. 41 

STEVENSON CT. 06491 

NAME 

STREET 

CITY 


me the selections i’ve Chosen in BETA2n VHSn 
add $3 for shipping and handling 


Add applicable s 


n enctosing_ 


_STATE^ 


_ZIP_ 


625 

418 

403 


MASTER CARD □ VISA □ Card#_ 


Circlenumberof 
desired video tapes 

616 613 

539 538 

498 404 401 

.Expires. 


617 I 
402 I 
535 


See Page 71 for more information. 


The Video Wholesalers Story: 



Unbeatable Savings. 

Video Wholesalers, Inc. deals in huge volume. We buy 
direct from the manufacturers and ship directly to you. 
There are no distributors or dealers involved, no fancy 
store overhead. Every corner is cut, every unnecessary 
cost is trimmed to bring you the absolute lowest prices. 
Anywhere. 

To find out how low, just pick up your phone now and 
call us on our toll-free number. 

You'll find that you can save up to 40% over store- 
purchased merchandise. And, because of the high-ticket 
price of most video equipment, this can mean hundreds 
of dollars in savings to you. 

All Major Charge Cards Honored 

Video Wholesalers honors VISA, Master Charge, 
American Express, and Diners Club cards. One of our 
representatives will take your order over the phone, 
verify your credit, and your purchase will be on its way 
to you within 24 hours. What could be simpler? 

Naturally, if you prefer to pay by check we’ll honor 
that too. 

Only Pefect Merchandise. 

We do not sell seconds, end-of-lines or closeouts. 
All equipment sold by Video Wholesalers reaches you in 
factory-sealed cartons complete with full factory 
warranties. 

You are assured of the same brand new, untampered 
merchandise you would get if you bought from a high 
quality department store. 

Select From All Major Brands 

Our multi-million dollar inventory offers you only the 
finest brands on the market. 

Choose from names like Sony, JVC, Panasonic, 
Magnavox, RCA, Sinclair, Quasar, Atari, Bally, Fairchild, 
Video Brain, Apple, Scotch, Allied Artists, TDK, Toshiba, 
Sanyo, Hitachi, Zenith, Sharp, Magnetic Video, and Akai. 

If we do not carry a brand you inquire about, it is be- 
cause we have not been satisfied with its performance, 
value, or reliability. 


Lowest Prices On Software Too. 

Video Wholesalers also offers you fantastic savings on 
every kind of Video software: blank cassette tapes, video 
game cartridges, prerecorded movie tapes and a vast 
selection of VideoDiscs. 

Titles include top box-office hits such as Patton, 
American Graffiti; Animal House, Smokey andthe Bandit, 
Jaws, The Sting, The Godfather, Saturday Night Fever, 
as well as special items like the Muhammud All fights, 
and gourmet cooking demonstrations. 

For detailed listings of movies and shows, mail the 
attached coupon and enclose $1.00 for our latest catalog. 

Want to be a Dealer? 

Video Wholesalers now offers its years of experience 
and resources to persons wishing to join this exploding 
and profitable business. 

If you would like to become a dealer, or open your 
own video outlet, return the coupon on the opposite 
page and we'll send you details. 

Visit Our Miami Showroom. 

Next time you're in Miami, please visit the Video 
Wholesalers’ showroom at 39 N.E. 71st Street. You’ll get 
a chance to see our vast inventory, compare model for 
model, and find out which equipment is best for you 
from one of our highly-experienced representatives. 


America’s Biggest Discount Warehouse 



Phone Toll-Free 


800 - 327-0337 


In Florida (305) 754-2131 



America’s Biggest Discount Warehouse 




PRICES 

ON ALL MAJOR 
BRANDS! 


vIdeo^recorder 

Sup eritglil weight 
wiUi electronic 


charger. Bal 
AC. Record! 
to 6 hrs. Sti 


Battery Qi 


<• Sony • JVC > Panasonic 
P-RCA • Quasar • Atari • Baiiy 
^ Mitsubishi • Warner Bros. 

' Fuji • Coiumbia • Maxeii 
i TDK • Toshiba • Sanyo ' 

• Hitachi • Zenith • Sharp 

^ Magnetic Video "Akai l?; 

• MCA . % 


PANASONIC PK-7Q0 DELUXE COLOR CAMERA 
New, lightweight, with 6-1 power-zoom lens.' 
auto-electric iris, telescopic mike. 


JVC HR-670Q U VIDSTAR VIDEO RECORDER 
2 hr/6 hr, 7 day/B program, electronic tuning, slo-mo/still tramo, 
speed play. 




euAn/mEED 

LOWEST 



• Orders shipped in Factory-Sealed 
cartons within 24 hours 

• Multi-Miliion dollar inventory 


Dealer Inquiries Welcome 


FREE PRICE QUOTATIONS AND INFORMATION 


Phone Toll-Free 

800 - 327-0337 

In Florida (305) 754-2131 


VIDEO WHOLESALERS, INC. 39 N. E. 71st Street, Miami, Florida 33138 

VISA, MASTER CHARGE, AMERICAN EXPRESS and DINERS CLUB cards 
honored via Phone or Mail 

NAME 


VISA/MASTER CHARGE/AMERICAN EXPRESS/DINERS CLUB NUMBER Exp- Date 

CAU OR WRITE FOR THE LOWEST PRICES ANYWHERE! 

n I would like to become a dealer. Q Send information on opening a Video store. 

□ Send latest price list. □ Enclosed is SI for latest Video catalog. 


See Page 71 tor more information. 


- NEWSLINE 
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VCRs 


Bu y Ja panese 

While most people seem to be 
buying American when it comes to 
videocassette recorders, many Japa- 
nese companies are making inroads 
into the VCR marketplace. 

Hitachi, which sold 80,000 VCRs 
between September of 1979 and last 
March, has upped that number by 
producing 200,000 units by the 
beginning of fall. By March of 1981, 
they expect to have an additional 
350,000 recorders rolling off the 
assembly lines. 

Sanyo will nearly double its pro- 
duaion output to 50,000 units a 
month, an almost three-fold increase 
in VCRs since last year. Matsushita 
plans to sink a staggering 
$230,000,000 into the production of 
VCRs and semiconductors. 

Sales of recorders in the United 
States alone currently stand at 
approximately 393,000 Japanese- 
produced units a year and that 
number continues to grow. The rest 
of that country's 3.1 million VCRs 
produced last year are hardly gather- 
ing dust — indeed they are selling like 
proverbial hotcakes all over the 
world. West Germany accounts for 
232,041 units, while the Common 
Market countries sales have nearly 
tripled since the year before — up to 
some 119,000 recorders. 

Surprisingly,some of Japan’s fastest 
growing accounts are in Middle 
Eastern countries, who buy 14.4 per 
cent of the Japanese output — Kuwait 
imported almost 50,000 units and the 
United Arab Emirates took in over 
28,000. 

Of course, the "guts” of nearly 
every "American” VCR sold in the 
past five years were manufactured by 
Japanese companies. 


Funai . . . |t Doesn’t Look 
VCR-ish 

Not all that many years ago the 
home videocassette recorder was 
little more than a gleam in the eyes 
of video fanatics all over. Some 
dreams came true with the advent of 
consumer priced VCRs— but it was 
not enough. Sure, the new VCR 
owner could tape his favorite pro- 
grams from the tube and watch all 
the movies he could want, but for 
home movies Super-8 was still the 
only alternative. VCRs were just too 


heavy to make outdoor use practical. 

Now Super-8 is going to get a run 
for its money, thanks to a new VCR 
system recently introduced by Funai. 
Instead of 20 or more pounds of 
video equipment to lug around, the 
Funai VCR is very portable indeed, 
weighing in at a mere seven 
pounds — and that includes the bat- 
tery pack. Another new and differ- 
ent feature is the, system’s y^" tape in 
a cassette about the size of a 
standard audio cassette. Selling for 
$8.95, the Funai cassette gives a 30 
minute recording capacity. The com- 


laureis. They intend to continue 
working on their mini-VCR, with 
plans calling for the development of 
a camera-recorder-playback unit by 
late 1981. Until then, it can be used 
with a standard video camera. The 
battery will give you up to 40 
minutes worth of recording or 80 
minutes of playback on a single 
charge. The Funai VCR also offers 
such special features as still frame, 
variable speed advance, memory 
counter and drop-out compensator. 

No word yet on how the picture 
quality compares to the Yj" models. 



pany plans on marketing a 60 minute 
tape sometime in 1981. 

Several other companies have 
been working on developing light- 
weight, y/' tape systems for a few 
years but some, like BASF and 
Toshiba, were forced to drop plans 
because their recorders could not be 
retailed at a price competitive with 
other VCR formats. Funai had no 
such problem with their machine. It 
sells for under $1,000. 

Funai will not be resting on their 


A Real Micke y Mouse Outfit 
Walt Disney Produaions, after 
testing the waters earlier this year, 
has joined the rest of the major 
Hollywood film studios in marketing 
their movies on videocassettes. U.S. 
Video, which also dubs for Para- 
mount Pictures on the West Coast, 
will be handling that chore for WDP, 
while 5.T. Video will do the honors 
back East. All of Disney's mice, ducks 
and black holes will be available this 
fall. 
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Beta Than Ever 

Tape is big business these days 
and, as more and more people buy 
the various and sundry VCRs on the 
market, it becomes even bigger. 
Scotch — 3M's tape division, from cel- 
lophane to audio to video — has 
announced a new two-and-one-half 
hour videocassette, the L-625, made 
specially for the likewise growing 
number of duplicators of 
pre-recorded movies. The 
Beta-format cassette, available only 
to duplicators, uses a new thin-base 
tape developed by 3M for this 
system that is identical in perfor- 
mance to the consumer marketed 
L-500 two-hour tape but runs 30 
minutes longer. 

• Stran ge Bedfellows 

With all the ballyhoo going on 
over the ratings war between ABC, 
CBS and NBC, one would think that 
the networks would not even be on 
speaking terms, let alone negotiating 
with one another to form various 
business partnerships. But that is 
exactly what is happening these days 
thanks to the ever-growing field of 
home video. 

ABC Video Enterprises is expected 
to reach an agreement soon with 
CBS Video Enterprises to have the 
latter distribute the former's line of 
videocassettes and disks via CBS 
Video's mammoth distribution sys- 
tem, And NBC is not one to be left 
out of a good — albeit unusual — 
thing. The RCA Corporation, the 
NBC television network’s parent 
company, has already signed a deal 
with ABC Video wherein ABC will 
supply RCA's home video division 
with programming for their cassettes 
and disks. And CBS already presses 
RCA’s video disks! 

Just think, it took a little $1,000 
videocassette recorder to do what 
nothing could ever do before — it 
brought the Big Three together. 

Plas/ing The Percenta g es 

A recent survey of electronics 
retailers who carry pre-recorded 
videocassettes found that 22 per cent 
rent cassettes while 29 per cent have 
exchange programs. The majority— 
80 per cent — special-order tapes for 
customers and 88 per cent said they 
plan to expand their stock and 
involvement in video. The number 
of pre-recorded'videocassettes kept 
in stock ranged from 350 to 2,000. 
While blank tapes remain the 
largest-selling accessories, movies, 
sporting events and children’s shows 
sold well in the past year. 

And the market is barely two years 
old. 


In This War , The Allied Lost 

The first major business failure in 
the video industry has occurred. 
Allied Artists Video has folded. 
Lorimar Productions, which bought 
Allied Artists Movies lock-stock-and- 
barrel at the beginning of the year 
plans to sell off the video arm of its 
acquisition soon. This involves the 
rights to over 500 titles owned by 
Allied Artists for the cassette/disc 
market. 

Lorimar had been expected to give 
AAV new financial life but decided 
to remain on the periphery of the 
home video market by remaining as 
a contributor to such pay-tv services 
as Premiere and Rainbow 
Programming. 



Porn To Be Wild 

Let's face it— a lot of people enjoy 
watching dirty movies. And thanks to 
VCRs and cable television, the day of 
the sleazy porno theater and 8mm 
dirty movie watched futively on a 
sheet hung in the garage is nearly 
gone. Tapes of porno films are 
among the biggest and most consis - 
tent sellers in the vast home video 
market. 

And X-rated adult entertainment 
can now come into your home on 
your television set, of all places. In 
fact, porno is becoming quite the 
hot item on various cable and pay 
television systems nationwide. Los 
Angeles’ subscription channel, On- 
TV has purchased a package of adult 
films from the Quality Cable Net- 
work (QCN), which has also secured 
rights to distribute one of the pre- 
miere cable porn programs. Screw 
Magazine’s Midnight Blue which 
originated on a public access chan- 
nel in New York. In addition, QCN is 
currently at work on special pro- 
gramming for cable systems inter- 
ested in adding adult channels to 
their line-ups. 

The ”blue" wave is also rolling 
across the East Coast, most notably 
with Satori Productions Private 


Screenings^ which will be available 
to discriminating — not to mention 
consenting — adults on Bayshore 
Cablevision in suburban New York. 
Even staid and stately Boston will be 
getting their share of porn on its pay 
television station. 

So toss out your overcoat! Porno 
has come home to roost. 

Prorating The Ratings 

The movies you see on cable 
television or buy on prerecorded 
cassettes and discs are not always 
exactly as you would have seen them 
had you visited your local theater, 
and certain aspects of that bothers 
the Motion Picture Association. 

The MPA, through their offices of 
Classification and Ratings Adminis- 
tration (CARA), are the folks who 
pre-screen films and decide which of 
the little letters you see at the start 
of every movie goes where — G, PC, 

R or X. 

What is bothering them is the fact 
that movies seen on home video or 
pay television do not always carry 
the same rating given the film for its 
theatrical release. They think they 
should, but only if the movie can 
"conform identically to the version 
given its specified rating.’’ 

In a sort of "truth in ratings" 
move, the CARA wants any other 
version of a film, i.e. one that has 
been cut or edited for the video 
and/or disc market, to carry a nota- 
tion to that affect. 


VIDEODISCS 


Pioneers in the Field 

Those of you who have been 
waiting on pins and needles to 
purchase the Pioneer laser/opticai 
videodisc system. Laserdisc, won’t 
have to wait much longer — if your 
name is on the waiting list. 

By the time you read this the $750 
player will be in 20 new markets. 
Pioneer hopes to get a jump on rival 
RCA which is selling a disc system 
using a stylus rather than a laser to 
tap information from the disc. 

RCA has confirmed its plans to 
add stereo sound to its Selectavision 
disc model in 1982. RCA, it appears, 
hopes the public will buy their 
product on the basis of the program- 
ming offered along with it. More 
extensive than Pioneer’s at this time, 
the RCA library will include 
hundreds of movies and vintage 
television shows, documentaries and 
additional off-network programming. 
The Pioneer model offers better 
picture quality and the capacity for 
extensive informational storage 
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beyond its ability to provide stand- 
ard entertainment. 

The RCA model has already made 
inroads on Pioneer as far as distribu- 
tion agreements are concerned. 
Sears and J.C. Penney's will begin 
selling the RCA units in late 1981. 
The Pioneer units, though on sale 
sooner, are being sold through elec- 
tronics and video stores. No large 
chain to date has signed with Pio- 
neer to carry Laserdisc. 


CABLE 


Q ube Sq uared — Off Ag ainst 
ABC 

Warner-Amex Cable’s QUBE inter- 
active cable system may be a techni- 
cal and critical success, but that does 
not mean that all is well with the 
Columbus, Ohio, based outfit. 
Though they may be popular in the 
home, the courts are taking a slightly 
different view. 

A U.S. District Court judge 
recently refused to grant a Warner- 
Amex petition that would have 
enjoined ABC-TV, the National Con- 
ference of Amateur Athletics 
(NCAA) and Ohio State University 
from broadcasting OSU football 


games on the public airwaves. 

QUBE, it seems, has been "narrow- 
casting" Ohio State games since 1978 
on a pay-per-play basis over cable 
and have come to consider them 
their own. 

The court did not see it that way. 
The judge said Warner-Amex had 
failed to show that they would be 
irreparably harmed by ABC’s broad- 
casting of the game. Indeed, the 
judge indicated that ABC might be 
the ones to experience "substantial 
harm” if he were to have found in 
the cable company’s favor. 

The ruling does not mean that 
Warner-Amex is giving up. While 
the fight is currently centered in 
Columbus, an adverse decision there 
could have more far-reaching conse- 
quences, particularly since Warner- 
Amex is beginning to operate QUBE 
systems in Houston, Pittsburgh and 
the Cincinnati suburbs. And while 
Columbus is a big football town— 
the Ohio State games are among 
QUBE's biggest money-makers — 
these new areas are even bigger, in 
both interest and potential profits, 

And that leaves Warner-Amex 
fighting — as far as they are 
concerned — the good fight. 



Sports fans, hold onto your hats! 
The Entertainment and Sports Pro- 
gramming Network (ESPN) has 
announced that beginning this fall, it 
will be adding over 100 hours of 
NCAA college football to its sche- 
dule, bringing the total from that 
source alone up to 400 hours — or 66 
games — for the three month college 
football season. On top of that, the 
one year old ESPN with its 4,100,000 
subscribers began 24-hour, seven 
day a week service late last summer, 
thereby bringing more sports into 
the home than even the most ardent 
sports fan could ever dream of. 

While over in Chicago, "supersta- 
tion" WON has grown to a 24-hour 
format seven days a week. It is 
estimated that through cable and 
microwave WCN reached two 
million-plus households across the 
country in addition to its local 
audience. 

This January Home Box Office's 
new Cinemax movie service is also 
going the all-day all-night route. 

Of course, the Cable News Net- 
work already offers around-the-clock 
programming, giving us all the 
opportunity to be well-informed and 
well-entertained at any time of the 
day or night. 


Smile And Say “ Vote !” 

Delegates to the 69th annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Municipal 
League were treated to a little 
something different at the Chicago 
meeting last September. The Tele- 
prompter Corporation — the nation’s 
largest and oldest cable television 
operator — was there to make them 
all television stars. 

"We’ve set up a studio where 
convention members may be inter- 
viewed for three to five minutes and 
then we'll play the tape back and 
have it critiqued by several media 
professionals,” said Teleprompter’s 
area manager, Richard Ehlenfeldt. 
Because of the drastic increase in the 
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number of local cable outlets spring- 
ing up across the country, public 
officials will be having many more 
chances to appear on the tube. 

"The purpose of our program,” 
Ehlenfeldt continued, "is to give 
these people some television expe- 
rience and constructive evaluations 
of professionals so they will be more 
comfortable before a camera when 
they begin making more television 
appearances.” 

Of course. Teleprompter was not 
at the IML Convention merely to 
make stars out of local aldermen. In 
fact, they, along with a trio of other 
cable outfits were in town to show 
their stuff to prospective franchisers, 
each lobbying with friendly smiles 
and full bars to grab those unwired 
communities throughout the state. 
Teleprompter seemed to make the 
biggest impact with these potential 
customers. After all, nobody else was 
offering to turn them into their 
home-grown Johnny Carsons. 

80 Count ’ Em 80 

QUBE, the two-way pay cable 
owned by Warner-Amex Communi- 
cations, will appear in Pittsburgh in 
late summer or early fall of 1981. 
Court challenges notwithstanding. 


lucky Pittsburgh residents who take 
the service will be able to avail 
themselves of 80 channels, as well as 
the much-reported "interactive” 
aspects of the system: instant com- 
munication with the cable's head- 
quarters for ordering programming, 
engaging in instant opinion research, 
being able to buy auctioned items 
while sitting at home, and the like. 

When the system is fully opera- 
tional, it will originate from a $5 
million facility in downtown Pitts- 
burgh and employ a staff of 200 
people. 


Canadian Cable Cra ps Out 

Right now, it seems, the Canadian 
Radio-Television and Telecommuni- 
cations Commission is more inter- 
ested in expanding the country's 
already existing television service 
into its more isolated sections than 
in getting their pay television system 
off the ground. A committee of 
CRTC members has placed Canadian 
cable and pay television all the way 
at the bottom of its list of priorities. 

While this does not mean that the 
prospect of a Canadian cable system 
is dead, it does stall things for the 
time being — and possibly for the 


next two years as well. Even when 
the cable operators to the north do 
start operating, it probably will not 
be in a manner much to their liking, 
as the CRTC believes the cable 
companies should be forced to com- 
pete with one another for the var- 
ious local licenses. Furthermore, the 
CRTC does not want the Canadian 
systems to come under the auspices 
of a single national agency, which is 
contrary to the policy stated by 
pervious communications ministers 
and the desires of the operators 
themselves. 

In order to fulfill their function, 
the Canadian cable operators have 
been pouring big bucks into the 
United States' cable industry, buying 
up as many companies as they can. 
The regulations here are much less 
restrictive than in Canada, and, if 
nothing else, ownership of U.S. 
cable outfits at least allows our 
neighbors to the north to do what 
every company wants to do — make 
money. 


Now If Onl y They Gave Green 
Stam ps 

The development of the practical 
applications of cable television took 
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a giant step forward last September 
with the introduction of the Home 
Shopping Show. Now rather than 
going from shop to shop to compare 
merchandise and prices — or even 
tiring out your fingers by letting 
them do the walking— the only 
effort required is the switching on of 
your television set. 

The Home Shopping Show is a 
one-hour, weekly program produced 
by Washburn Associates of Chicago. 


Each week, several advertisers 
present their products to the 
cable audience with the help 
of a regular host and hostess in 
ten-minute segments. Over 350 
cable systems have already signed 
up to carry this new service, 
bringing shopping information 
into more than 3 million homes 
across the country. There is no dirth 
of advertisers, either. Bobbs-Merrill 
Publishing, Better Homes and 
Cardens, Burpee Seed Co. and 
Encyclopedia Britannica are just a 
few of the companies who have 
signed up for appearances on the 
program. * 

Will the Home Shopping Show do 
away with the Avon Lady? Stay tuned 
to your local cable channels to find 
out. 


We Have Met The Future And 
It Is . . . Columbus , Ohio? 

The cities of Ohio have taken a lot 
of guff over the years as the brunt of 
many jokes, but that seems to be 
changing now thanks to events like 
WKRP and QUBE. But while WKRP is 
merely a fictional radio station, 

QUBE is Warner-Amex Cable's 
answer to the future — a way to talk 
back to your television set. 

QUBE has been in operation in 
Columbus for some time now and 
has offered some interesting possi- 
bilities in the field of public opinion 
gathering. And now, in a test of 100 
QUBE subscribers, viewers are being 
given a chance to establish a dia- 
logue with their sets through a 
hook-up between Atari computers 
and the CompuServe Information 
Service. 

This select group of video guinea- 
pigs will have access to news, stock 
market data and other information. 


And they will be able to play video 
games, shop and bank, all just by 
using their Atari home computer. 

So next time you hear someone 
putting down Ohio, stop them. After 
all, it appears likely they will get to 
the future before the rest of us. 


BROADCAST 


Better Red’s Not Dead 
Many vintage television shows and 
classic movies have been lost to 
posterity because of neglect or 
deliberate destruction by network 
and studio archivists. So it is no 
wonder that certain people are upset 
to the point of litigation at the very 
thought of a performer wanting to 
destroy his own work. 

Some time back, one of America's 
comedic institutions, Red Skelton, 
supposedly made known his inten- 
tion to have the only extant tapes of 
his classic television shows burned in 


the event of his death. While Skelton 
disputes these reports — “Would 
you,” he asked, "burn the only 
monument you've built over 20 
years?” — a dozen of his former wri- 
ters were taking no chances. They 
went to court and were granted a 
preliminary injunction enjoining the 
comedian from carrying out his 
alleged threat. 

And while all this is going on, Red 
Skelton is hard at work — editing 
those same shows for proposed 
syndication, according to industry 
scuttlebutt. Kind of makes you 
wonder, but here’s hoping the 
shows — and Red — stay around for 
years to come. 

It Pays To Advertise 

Despite the fact that the networks 
last year brought in a record amount 
of ad bucks— $4.3 billion (according 
to the Fee's official dollar count) 
plus $725,700,000 from the 15 local 
stations owned by the nets — it was 
not enough to offset rising costs, 
which jumped 19 per cent. At the 
same time, network executives are 
not exactly jumping from office 
windows at the prospect of the 
demise of life as they know it. 

Perhaps the nets will be able to 
recoup some of their losses with this 
season's ad revenue. To get an idea 
of what it takes for you to be treated 
to the likes of Mr. Whipple and 
Aunt Bluebell check out these prices 
for one 30-second spot on prime 
time: 

60 M/nutes; $150,000; M*A*S*H: 
$150,000; That's Incredible: $80,000; 
Laverne & Shirley: $100,000; NFL 
Monday Night Football: $115,000; 
ABC Friday Night Movie: $90,000. 

Benson: $100,000; Barney Miller: 
$100,000; Real People: $95,000; Love 
Boat: $105,000; Fantasy Island: 
$90,000; Speak Up America: $50,000; 
Dallas: $145,000; 20/20: $80,000. 

Charlie's Angles: $90,000; Buck 
Rogers in the 25th Century: $60,000; 
Happy Days: $110,000; WKRP In 
Cincinnati: $95,000; White Shadow: 
$85,000; Vega$ $100,000. 

For The Man Who Has 
Everythin g 

In what could be an institution- 
shattering historical move, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
has proposed opening up the air- 
ways to hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of new television stations. 

It involves the broadcast “transla- 
tor” used to boost television signals. 
By using a less-powerful translator, 
mini-television stations could be 
established to cover a city neighbor- 
hood or a rural town. 
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FCC Chairman Charles Perris, in 
announcing the proposal to amend 
the rules covering translator use, 
stated "A month ago the commission 
removed the regulatory weeds of the 
last decade by freeing the cable 
industry from regulatory oppression. 
Today the commission is planting 
seed for hundreds of new television 
stations.” 

Chairman Ferris continued, "Low- 
power television broadcasting, the 
first new broadcast service consi- 
dered by the FCC in 20 years, offers 
the same intriguing possibilities as 
the advent of commercial television 
broadcasting in the late 19405.” 

The FCC appears very enthusiastic 
about the advent of mini-stations. 

The FCC staff has been directed to 
facilitate paper work on the 15 
pending applications to operate low- 
power stations. Ten of these applica- 

tions were filed by the Community 
Television Network, headquartered 
in Washington, DC. They would like 
to set up studios across the country 
that would aim their programming at 
blacks and other minorities. 

As things now stand such stations 
are not specifically barred but cur- 
rent regulations make them finan- 
cially prohibitive. One such 
stipulation is that the station must 
broadcast local programming origi- 
nating from a local studio. To keep 
on top of the needs of the commun- 
ity they serve, mini-stations will have 
to conduct extensive, costly surveys. 
Under current rules, no mini-stations 
now exist, but the rule amendment 
would rescind these difficulties. 

Current rules would be replaced 
by requirements that would prevent 
mini-stations stepping on the signals 
of other stations and keep the 

viewing area of the transmission 
within certain defined limits. 

At this point the push to open up 
mini-stations is merely a proposal. 
While the FCC is enthusiastic — the 
proposal passed 7-0 — it will be some 
time before the new rules become a 
reality. 

Public comments on the proposal 
will have to be heard first at forums 
around the country before it can be 
voted on again, and. of course, a 
mountain of legal objections can be 
expected from existing broadcast 
facilities in those areas. It may take 
years, and it may never happen, but 
the day may come that when 
hundreds of privately owned full- 
service mini-stations dot the land, 
the American public truly will have 
broadcasting which specifically 
addresses the needs of their 
communities. 
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Copyright Rights 

A decision has finally been 
reached on how to slice up a rather 
substantial pie accumulated under 
the compulsory licensing provision 
of the new copyright law, and the 
National Association of Broadcasters 
(NAB) is none too pleased with the 
outcome. The aforementioned pie 
consists of $14.6 million collected in 
1978 from cable television operators 
as fees for the use of copyrighted 
programs. 

It took the Copyright Royalty Trib- 
unal two years to decide who gets 
what percentage of those royalties 
and the way it breaks down is as 
follows: the Hollywood studios and 
other program syndicators not affil- 
iated with the networks will receive 

75 per cent of the money, sports 
teams 12 per cent, music recording 
firms and public television will share 
nine and three-quarters per cent 
between them and broadcasters will 
get three and one-quarter per cent. 
And that is where the NAB com- 
plaint comes into the picture — they 
feel that the broadcasters are 
entitled to a bigger share: 20 per 
cent to be exact. 

The NAB executive committee, 
already fuming over a spate of FCC 
decisions deregulating the cable and 
pay television industries, is not going 
to take this latest development sit- 
ting down. In fact, they plan to take 
their gripe to Congress and let them 
decide who should have the rights 
to those lucrative copyright bucks. 

Say It Ain’t So, Joe! 

Can it be true? Does someone out 
there in the world of high finance 
really have their eyes fastened 
greedily on ABC, Inc? Well, accord- 
ing to the folks at ABC, no. But The 
Portfolio Letter, a respected stock 
market newsletter, says otherwise. In 
fact, they have claimed that a giant 
unnamed conglomerate is hard at 
work on a take-over, having already 
offered $60 a share — double the 
going rate — for each share of ABC 
stock. 

If this is indeed the case, then the 
nameless conglomerate would 
indeed have to be gigantic — and 
such behemoths as General Electric, 
American Express and Aetna have 

(Continued on Page 19 J 
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The Spin-Off Phenomenon 


we’ve long ago despaired of finding i n 
the real world. 

The first spin-off champ was the 
old favorite, Make Room for Daddy/ 
The Danny Thomas Show. On one 
episode, the star and his family were 
stopped for speeding in a hick burg 
called Mayberry. The episode was so 
popular that Andy Griffith, Don 
Knotts and company were given their 
own show. In turn, this show and its 
stars became so hot that it begat 
Gomer Py/eand Mayberry, RFD. Grif- 
fith never equaled his success as 
Sheriff Taylor because we feel be- 
trayed that he was not ou r old pal any- 
more, or, even worse, that he had 
ditched Opie and Aunt Bea. 

Bill Dana, playing elevator operator 
Jose Jimenez, was another popular 
character on the Thomas show. No 
one was surprised when he moved up 
to a better job in a big hotel on his 
own show. 

Thomas never appeared in these 
spin-offs, but the situations didn’t 
demand it and we didn’t expect him 
to. We did expect him to be a regular 
on Make Room for G randaddy v/hen 
it came on a few years ago, and, of 
course, he was. 

Sometimes as little as a running 


I T’S ALWAYS SAD TO WATCH 
friends drift apart. 

When a child, 1 believed little 
people lived in my television set. They 
performed their stories for us when it 
was their turn, then went to the back 
of the set to hang out with their tiny 
little pals. 

Believing this, I never wondered 
when characters would travel from 
show to show. The larger, more puzz- 
ling question was why they didn’t do it 
more often. 

It was easier to understand why 
they didn’t cross from network to net- 
work; Mom wouidn’t iet us cross 
streets by ourselves. 

The success of the spin-off, an an- 
cient programmingtechnique, makes 
this childish dream more believable. 
The most fertile breeding ground for 
a new season is an already popular 
old one. 

It’s not enough to give a star a new 
series, however. Since most of the 
country spends more time relating to 
the tube than to other humans, the 
stars are our friends and companions. 
We are not only confused when they 
change names and personalities, we 
feel betrayed, demanding a consis- 
tency from our television friends that 






NOSTALGIA 


Martha Thomases 



joke on a hit series is enough to sprout 
a new series. In the classic December 
Bride, Pete (Harry Morgan before he 
joined the army) consistantiy com- 
plained about his wife, Gladys. We 
never had an opportunity to see if his 
kvetching was justified because 
Gladys was kept off-screen (except 
for a costume party appearance in a 
gorilla suit). A year after the last epi- 
sode of December Bride, the net- 
works, in their wisdom, gave us Pete 
and Gladys. It was no surprise that 
Ruth Henshaw and Hilda Crocker 
from the mother-show frequently 
dropped in on the neighbors, who 
used to visit them. That's what friends 
do. 

Twenty years later, the MTM folks 
took Rhoda’s doorman, Carlton, a 
disembodied, inebriated voice for 
years, and made him a cartoon char- 
acter. Rhoda, Brenda andtheirneigh- 
bors in the building had apparently 
moved out in search of a building with 
video security. 

A shining example of TV neighbors 
was producer Paul Henning's hay- 
seed trilogy of the 1960s: The Beverly 
Hillbillies, Petticoat Junction and 
Green Acres. Henning created a hil- 
ariously surrealist atmosphere, a 
unique and separate reality, capitol: 
Hooterville, U.S.A. These programs 
shared an old-fashioned, rural view- 
point (Hollywood's impression of 
one, anyway) and then added an extra 
twist possible only in television. They 
shared sets, and characters skipped 
from show to show as the spirit moved 
them. So did jokes. We were never 
surprised when one of the Green 
Acres’ Lisa Douglas malapropisms 
traveled from her farm to Sam Druck- 
er's store or to Jed Clampett's Beverly 
Hills mansion. The people in these 
shows were united by more than a 
production company; they shared 
their own logic, where parallel lines 
always meet. 

Norman Lear took up the stack in 
the 1970, with his patriarch. All in the 
Family. This hoary classic begat The 
Jeffersons and Maude, which in turn 
begat Good Times. These characters 
were family, and got together twicq,a 
year or so, like any other family. Ar- 
chie Bunker’s neighbors and relatives 
were the debris of the nuclear family 
dismemberment that changed the 
world. They fought, made up, fought 
some more and stalked off to their 
own shows in a snit. We were glad 
they always made up again, but we 
were secretly delighted they could 
have the same grudge matches we 
did. 

Garry Marshall gave us Happy 
Days, which spawned both Laverne 
and Shirley and Mork and 'Mindy. 


Again, characters would schlep from 
show to show, but this time we knew 
they were “special guest stars," not 
really family. We didn’t believe they 
were related, we knew they were rat- 
ings boosters. When you’re a star, 
you can’t go home again. 

The Mary Tyler Moore Show pro- 
vided us with real friends, not guest 


Archie Bunker’s 
neighbors and 
relatives were 
the debris of the 
nuclear family 
dismembermen t 
that changed the 
world. 


stars. The characters were people we 
cared about, and felt we knew. In 
many cases, we knew the people in 
Mary’s life better than we knew the 
people in our own. And we knew that 
Mary, Lou, Murray. Phyllis, Sue Ann, 
Georgette and Ted were good friends 
of each other as well as ours. They 
teased each other and got on each 
other’s nerves, but we never lost sight 
of the love going hand-in-hand with 
these trials. They filled in the gaps the 
70s ate into the family to assure us we 
would never be lonely. With the di- 


What became of 
Mary Richards? 
Did she meet a 
nice young 
comedy writer 
and move to New 
Rochelle to be 
his wife and 
raise his son? 


vorce rate climbing steadily it’s no 
wonder Mary and her friends topped 
the ratings. 

Mary kept an eye on her friends 
after they flew the nest. She was there 
for Rhoda and Phyllis when they had 
theircrisesand celebrations, and they 
were there for her. We knew their 
friendship was based on more than 
convenience and proximity. 

But what about Lou? Mr. Grant, we 
know from seven years of observa- 


tion (and eternal reruns) is a gruff 
man with a heart of mush. He may bel- 
low, he may drink too much, but when 
he cares about someone, he feels itin 
his guts. We saw him through his di- 
vorce, through his wife’s remarriage 
to another man. We knew that his 
friendships were deeper than most, 
and that he cared about how his 
friends felt, not about how well they 
could stroke. He and Mary had a spe- 
cial relationship. We expected them 
to fall in love. When they didn’t, we 
realized exactly how great their 
friendship was. 

And then Lou gets a big job in Los 
Angeles, and turns his back on his old 
friend. He’s been out there a couple 
years now, running a newspaper city 
room, and he never calls Mary on the 
phone, never writes her a letter, never 
invites her to visit. We can see Billie 
Newman is a cute reporter, but we 
can also see Lou regards her as a 
daughter (albeit a highly professional 
one) than as a friend. 

What happened? 

Did Lou and Mary get drunk the 
night they were fired and have an em- 
barassing, disappointing one-night- 
stand? Did Maryfinallygetmarriedto 
an insanely jealous man who won’t 
permit her to communicate with the 
other men in her life? 

Has Mary joined a feminist-separa- 
tist commune that forbids any contact 
with Y chromosomes? Did shemeeta 
nice young comedy-writer and move 
to New Rochelle to be his wife and 
raise his son? Has Lou been bom- 
barded with gamma rays, causing se- 
lective amnesia, forcing him to forget 
single, middle-aged women? 

Actually, none of these are the real 
story. 

Soon after her unfortunate dismis- 
sal from WJM News, Mary met a nice 
doctor a few years older than her. I ni- 
tially infatuated by his sense of hu- 
mor, she got to know him better, 
heard him talk about his work, and 
she came to care about him deeply. 
Mary would be attracted to a medical 
man, since she so often filled emo- 
tional prescriptions for her friends. 
He also talked obsessively about his 
experiences in the Korean War, 
stories he'd kept bottled up inside for 
20 years. He told how it made him feel 
to heal kids and send them out to get 
shot at again. He can’t talk about it to 
the friends he made over there, even 
his old buddy Trapper, now a sur- 
geon somewhere in California. Meet- 
ing Mary is really a new beginning for 
him. 

So they get married, move to Crab 
Apple Cove in Maine, and Mary lives 
happily ever after as Mrs. Benjamin 
Franklin— Hawkeye— Pierce. ■ 
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NEWSLINE 

(Continued from Page 15 ) 
been bandied about as the possible 
prospective buyers — since a 
company the size of ABC, Inc. would 
cost several bundles to buy. The 
first half of 1980 ABC's revenue 
hovered somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $1.13 billion. 

Still, ABC denies knowledge of a 
take-over bid by anyone and indus- 
try analysts tend to back that up, 
noting that ABC, Inc. stock has 
shown no unusual action since the 
rumors came to light. On the other 
hand, an announced $150,000,000 
line of credit extended to ABC by 12 
banks has some eyebrows raised. Is 
the money for development of 
prime time television programs as 
some think, or might it be used by 
ABC to fight the take-over by buying 
up huge blocks of its own stock? 

If You Don’t Like It. You Can 
Alwa ys Chan ge The Channel 

The Gallop opinion research 
organization polled nearly 1,500 
adults for their opinions on the state 
of television. It found that 37 per 
cent were not satisfied with the 
quality of movies on commercial 
television; 38 per cent felt similarly 
about programming in general. On 
the other hand. 52 per cent were 
satisfied with TV-movies and 48 per 
cent thought television programs 
were okay. 


The French Connection, Part 

in 

Used to be that television viewers 
were forced to rely on PBS for their 
doses of "foreign” — usually British — 
television fare, but no more. Cable 
television has joined the foreign 
import game and they are going PBS 
one step better. 

In addition to British-produced 
documentaries, dramas, muscial pro- 
grams and entertainment shows 
available on many cable systems 
from the English Channel, satellite 
technology also allows us to get 
more than 20 hours a week of 
French programming as well. Tele- 
france USA is a prime-time package 
of French television shows, movies 
and European made specials, all 
dubbed into English for our 
consumption. 

If such programming is successful, 
who knows what we could see 
coming over the cable next. Maybe 
Bulgarian game shows? 


RATINGS 


Cable Doin g Boffo B.O. 

The operators of cable systems 
have long hailed pay television as 
the viewer's only alternative to 
standard network fare and last May 
this claim was amply substantiated by 
no less than the A.C. Nielsen 
Company. 

From their sample of 9,182 homes 
wired for cable, the Nielsen people 
found that for the week of May 15 
to 21, more people watched cable 
television during prime time than 
watched network programming. 
Home Box Office pulled in an 
impressive 25 share of the audience, 
as opposed to 23 shares for ABC and 
CBS and 17 for NBC. 

And what were the winning attrac- 
tions that brought all this about? 
Well, HBO's premiere of The Deer 
Hunter was the major draw, pulling 
I in an incredible 41 rating in cable 
homes, leaving such hits as One Day 
At A Time with a mere 12 and CHiPS 
with a disappointing 11. Other sure- 
fire audience grabbers included such 
films as Moonraker, Fiddler on the 
Roof and Same Time Next Year, as 
well as a musical special with Bette 
Midler. 

While these figures seem to vary 
from week to week depending on 
such factors as scheduling and pro- 
gramming, it is obvious that slowly 
I but surely, cable television is inching 
■ its way up in the ratings to take its 
place right along side the Big Three 
in the ratings war. 

Do We Have An ythin g To Ad 

Arbitron, the media-survey organi- 
zation which is the main competitor 
to Nielsen, has released the Arbi- 
tron/Video Probe Index, a look at 
current trends in the public's reac- 
tion to "The New Electronic Media.” 

The Video Probe Index discovered 
40 per cent of cable subscribers do 
not pay the extra fee to receive 
movies because they believe the cost 
is inordinate. Those who do receive 
the service prefer a flat monthly rate 
to a “per presentation” fee. 

Those surveyed indicated they 
would not mind commercials on pay 
TV as long as they did not interrupt 
the entertainment. 


SATELLITES 


Comsat To Earth ... Is 
An ybod y There? 

If ABC had its ‘druthers', it would 
appear that the network would just 



as soon not see you in the future 
with an earth station in your back- 
yard. ABC would like to see the FCC 
out of the decision-making process 
of what rules will govern this soon- 
to-be-extremely-lucrative area. 

Instead Congress, ABC asserted in 
letters to the Chairmen of the House 
and Senate commerce committees, 
should be the ultimate decision 
maker on satellite reception. The 
networks, expecting to lose substan- 
tial shares of the viewing audience 
to cable and pay television in the 
next decade certainly do not want 
another area of competition in the 
form of earth stations — particularly 
in light of marketing plans being 
discussed by satellite outfits like 
COMSAT. 

COMSAT is currently mulling over 
a plan to market pay signals to small 
earth stations a few years hence, 
bypassing both cable and local sta- 
tions of course. ABC would like to 
give a bit less choice to the public it 
seems. 


TV SETS-BIG AND 
SMALL 


Hang It M! 

Until someone can make liquid 
crystal televisions work, the only way 
we are going to even approach the 
feel of a movie theater in our 
homes — or in our friendly neighbor- 
hood taverns — is with projection 
television. 

The Sony Corporation has done its 
bit to bring a little bit of the Bijou 
home with two models of a new 
wide-screen projection system, the 
Videoscope. Unlike the other sys- 
tems on the market, Sony's Video- 
scope boasts a separate 
wall-mountable screen available in 
either 50-inch or 70-inch sizes. 

The unit, which retails for between 
$2,500 and $3,000 — depending on the 
screen size — gives, according to 
Sony, a clearer, brighter image than 
the original one-piece models. Still, 
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Sony must be feeling just the slight- 
est schizophrenic over Videoscope: 
not only does it compete against the 
older one-piece systems marketed 
by their competitors, but against the 
two models that Sony itself still has 
on the market. 

The Whole World ]s 
Watchin g — Almost 

You would think that come night- 
fall, every home in America has its 
television switched on and its occu- 
pants planted before its warming 
glow. But if you think that, you 
would be wrong. According to a 
survey by the Television Bureau of 
Advertising 2.1 per cent of this 
country’s households do not even 
(shudder!) own a television set. 

In other words, some 1.6 million 
households are spared the insanity 
of the $1.98 Beauty Show and the 
tedium of political conventions. It 
also means a large chunk of this 
country is not reached by the $10 
billion a year in television 
advertising. 

But if the advertisers are worried, 
they may take heart in the fact that 
the number of tubeless homes is 
dwindling rapidly — 140,000 
previously "unwired” households 
added television sets to their decor 
since last year. 


Buy, Buy, Buy! 

Despite recession and several years 
of declining shipments, television 
sets are beginning to sell well once 
again. Though sales in general are 
down for the entire year so far, an 
increasing demand for sets has been 
noticed since July. Indeed, some 
manufacturers are predicting 1980 
will turn into the third best year for 
sales since 1954. 

A spokesman for the Electronic 
Industries Association noted the cost 


of gasoline, vacations and outside 
entertainment are keeping people at 
home and they are giving more 
attention to their television sets. 
Replacement of color television sets 
is thought to be a major reason for 
this surge, along with the burgeon- 
ing gizmo market; sales of video- 
cassette recorders are expected to 
top off at 800,000 units this year. 


HOME VIDEO 

ENTERTAINMENT, INC 

FEATURES 

100's OF SELECTIONS 
BLANK CASSETTES 
VIDEO ACCESSORIES 
QUALITY GUARANTEED' 
VMS & BETA FORMATS 


Can Q uota You On That? 

For the last six years. South Korea 
has been exporting millions of color 
television sets to the United States. 
But the Korean people themselves 
have not been allowed to own any 
of those sets until just this year. 

Back when the South Korean 
manufacturers first set up factories to 
turn out all these millions of sets, 
then-President Park Chung Hee 
placed a ban on domestic sales. This 
was all part of his stiff program of 
austerity for his people. Park’s plan 
did allow for the eventual sale of 
color sets, but only once the gross 
national product reached an average 
of $2,000 per person in the country. 

Though the South Korean GNP 
currently stands at about $1,660, the 
ban has been lifted, but only, it is 
believed, as a concession to the 
United States, which placed stiff 
quotas on the importation of Korean 
color sets in 1978 as a result of Park’s 
ban. Obviously the lifting of the ban 
by the current South Korean govern- 
ment has done its job — the annual 
quotas have been steadily increasing 
ever since the Korean 
announcement. 

And interest in color television is 
running high in the newly liberated 
country — on the first day, over 3,000 
people an hour filed past a display in 
one department store in downtown 


(216) 731-5228 


VIDEO CASSETTES 
^ Low, Low Prices 

CLOSE ENCOUNTERS 48.95 

' 2001 A SPACE ODYSSEY 52.95 

WIZARD OF OZ 52.95 

BEN HUR 77.95 

GREASE 52.95 

STAR TREK- THE MOVIE 60.95 

UP IN SMOKE 56.95 

SATURN 3 44.95 

• FIST OF FURY II 52.95 

COAL MINER'S DAUGHTER 54.95 

SEND $3.00 FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG - 
DEDUCTIBLE WITH FIRST PURCHASE TO: 
HOME VIDEO ENTERTAINMENT, INC. 

P.O. BOX 4266 
EUCLID, OHIO 44132 


Seoul. Sales, however, have not 
matched the interest. On the aver- 
age, about 50 sets are sold each day. 

Still, one has to wonder what all 
the hooplah is about. None of the 
three Korean television networks are 
yet geared for color broadcasting, 
nor will they be ready until early 
next summer, 



TELETEXT 


Say, Why Don’t Wg Just Flip A 
Coin? 

It is to be expected that whenever 
some new technology rears its head 
it will bring with it controversy — 
especially if that technology is availa- 
ble simultaneously in more than one 
form. We saw it happen in the battle 
between the Beta and VMS home 
videocassette recorder formats, and 
even now the different videodisc 
systems are manning the trenches in 
preparation for the fight for market 
supremacy. And though you might 
not have heard much about it yet, 
there is still another war going on in 
the home video field, this one 
pitting CBS against just about eve- 
ryone else. 

What is all the shouting about? It 
is about the introduction of a tele- 
text system on American television. 
Teletext is, quite simply, the closest 
thing to a televised newspaper cur- 
rently available— a separate cable 
channel that features everything 
from up-to-the-minute news to cur- 
rent movie theater listings. Various 
systems have been operating suc- 
cessfully in England and Europe for 
some time now and it is these 
systems that the American industry 
has been diligently studying in an 
attempt to choose the best format. 
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See Page 71 tor more intormation. 
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Empire 

Strikes 

Gold 




CINEFANTASTIQUE. 


I- . 


The magazine that separates 
the flick from the flack. 


Sometimes the truth hurts. 

When you tell a screenwriter that his storyline is inco- 
herent, that hurts. When you tell an artist that his magical 
vision of the future is bland, that hurts. And when you tell a 
director that his over-hyped megabuck spectacular is, well, 
boring, that's got to hurt. 

But at CINEFANTASTIQUE, one of the oldest and most 
respected magazines devoted to horror, fantasy and science 
fiction films, we feel that sometimes you’ve got to hurt the 
genre you love. 

So, unlike other magazines that heap praise on even the 
most undeserving of films, we’ve always called a spade a 
spade, and a turkey a turkey. 

Unfortunately, that objective philosophy has made us 
somewhat unpopular in Hollywood, where legions of press 
agents (known in the trade as flacks) would have you 
believe every film is the most exciting feature since GONE 
WITH THE WIND, and every special effect is a unique new 
concept that’s never been done before. 

We treat the genre seriously, and pride ourselves in having 
the most complete and in-depth coverage of any magazine 
on the market. Our issues devoted to the behind-the-scenes 
wizardry of such films as STAR WARS, CLOSE ENCOUN- 
TERS, ALIEN, FORBIDDEN PLANET and THE BLACK 
HOLE— written and reported by our international network 
of correspondents— have set standards for film journalism 
that no other magazine has matched. 

But frankly, we’re considered to be something of a trouble- 


maker in Hollywood. Producers, directors and press agents 
don't always return our calls. Apparently, our independent 
nature has won us few friends. That is, except for our 
growing number of readers, who have faithfully come to 
expect the latest information — and the most stunning 
visuals- on horror, fantasy and science fiction films. 

Discover CINEFANTASTIQUE, and read the magazine 
that refuses to treat Hollywood with kid gloves. 

And that’s the truth. 



Post Office Box 270, Oak Park, Illinois 60303 


J INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Subscribe to CINEFANTASTIQUE for ■ 
1 four issues at the special low rate of just $ 10 — a savings of $2 off the | 
I regular subscription rate and $4 less than purchasing the issues at | 
I the newsstand! Issues are mailed in protective envelopes to arrive in ■ 
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In order to make the choice, the 
Electronic Industries Association had 
set up a panel, hoping to be able to 
reach an agreement on the.one 
system that would be chosen as the 
industry-wide standard. And that is 
where the first shots in this war were 
fired. 

CBS, impatient with the EIA pan- 
el’s failure to come up with a 
recommendation, went straight to 

the FCC with a request that the 
French teletext system, called Anti- 
ope, be the one adopted in this 
country. This move did not sit well 
with the EIA, who countered quickly 
by making public a preliminary poll 
of its committee members stating a 
preference for one of the two British 
systems, Ceefax or Oracle, hoping to 
forestall a hasty decision by the FCC 
in CBS’s favor. 

Television set manufacturers have 
lined up behind the EIA — or at least 
against CBS — since the acceptance of 
the Antiope system requires the 
most extensive changes in set design. 

If nothing else, however, the move 
by CBS might very well work to our 
advantage. By spurring the EIA into 
action, it could bring teletext — be it 
similar to Antiope, Oracle, Ceefax or 
another system altogether — into our 
homes sooner than would have 
otherwise been the case. 


Teletext — Another One 
Teletext has finally come to Aus- 
tralia, where the government 
recently has granted approval to 
television stations to broadcast the 
system. Australian teletext has been 
tested throughout the continent suc- 
cessfully for the past couple of years. 
The down-under continent joins 
England, France and Canada on the 
front line of the teletext revolution — 
a revolt that has yet to reach U.S. 
shores. 


PIRACY 


License To Tap^ 

All videocassette recorder owners 
know that if you see something on 
the tube you would like to have, all 
you need do is pop in a cassette, 
press “r;ecord” and it is yours. The 
people who produce, star and 
broadcast these shows may not like 


the idea, but there is little — if 
anything — they can do about it. 

It is a little different for institutions 
such as schools. If they show mate- 
rial pirated off the air, someone is 
bound to find out about it. And 
even though such outfits as the 
Public Broadcasting System do not 
offer their programming on cassettes 
for institutional use, they are trying 
to both accommodate the public 
and protect their copyrights by sell- 
ing schools a license to tape and 
replay their material. 

Films, Inc./Homevision is offering 
the licenses to such PBS programs as 
Carl Sagan’s 13-part series Cosmos 
and Jonathan Miller's The Body In 
Question, both currently being 
aired. Now schools can have these 
series for use in educational pro- 
grams without the added worry of a 
charge of illegal video piracy hang- 
ing over their heads. 

Of course, the PBS licensing deal 
works solely on the “honor 
system” — it can in no way prevent 
scofflaws from going ahead and 
taping and replaying shows to their 
heart’s content, but it at least offers 
those less larcenous souls a legal 
option. 


Maybe We Oughta Go Back To 
Hoistin ’ Up Landlubbers 
Instead 

As the home video and over the 
air pay television industries continue 
to grow, their problems grow right 
along with them. But thanks to 
several recent court rulings, one of 
the major difficulties, video piracy, 
seems well on the way to being 
alleviated. 

Ralph E. Smith was convicted by a 
federal jury in Houston on 36 counts 
of copyright infringement and the 
foreign or interstate transportation 
of stolen goods. Mr. Smith’s crime? 
As head of Televideo Corporation in 
Houston, he would tape movies 
from television and sell them, prim- 
arily to large companies, many of 
whom shipped these purloined pic- 
tures overseas for the benefit of 
their employees. It would appear 
that this form of piracy carries some 
pretty harsh penalties. While they 
may not hang you from the yar- 
darms, you can be slapped with 
heavy fines and even heavier jail 
sentences — up to 10 years and 
$10,000 for each count. 

Meanwhile, the courts are still 
working on a piracy case in Phoenix, 
Arizona. Oak Industries, the local 


subscription television outlet, has 
succesfully enjoined the rather blat- 
antly named Pirate Electronics of 
Phoenix from manufacturing or sel- 
ling unauthorized and therefore ille- 
gal decoding devices capable of 
picking up their On-TV signal. 
Although this decision is only a 
preliminary injunction, it looks good 
for the pay television industry — and 
bad for the growing number of 
video pirates in television land. 


Now You’ve Reall y Got To Pa y 

Over in California, a bill prohibit- 
ing the sale of “black boxes” in the 
state has been passed by the state 
legislature and comes on the heels 
of two judicial proceedings — in Los 
Angeles and Detroit — which ended 
in a flurry of confusion concerning 
the legality of such decoders. The 
National Subscription TV Association 
(NST), hopes this legislation will end 
the controversy, at least in Califor- 
nia, and serve as a model for other 
states to follow. The bill provides for 
a fine of $2,500 and/or imprisonment 
for manufacture or sale of unautho- 
rized descramblers. The NST also 
hopes that similar Federal legislation 
can be passed. 

In a related development, a new 
device has been developed by 
Polymedia, a video software pro- 
ducer, to help prevent piracy of 
signals from videocassettes in West 
German entertainment establish- 
ments. While it does not seem to 
have a use in the home market, it is 
the first supposedly fool-proof 
mechanism to be developed in the 
cassette field. 

Polymedia hopes to sell the device 
as part of an entertainment package 
known as “Disco-promotion” to the 
4,000 or so musical entertainment 
establishments in West Germany. 

Here’s how it works: 

A sealed mini-cassette contains the 
programming and computes its own 
use. The mini-cassette is then 
inserted into a specially adapted 
player and unlocks the player so it 
can be used. 

The players would be rented,, as 
would the cassettes, eliminating the 
need for owners of discos to buy 
programming outright. The box is 
periodically picked up by its owner. 
Polymedia, and put into a computer 
which then provides information 
about its usage and calculates 
charges. The renter pays only for the 
material he has used. 

Polymedia has tested it out in 100 
discos. The initial program consists 
of varied entertainment and 
advertising. 
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NEW RELEASES 


Fn )ni C:BS \’1 I)F:o F:\TF-RPH1SES (tape): 

The Wizard of Oz—f1939j: the classic L. Frank Baum fan- 
tasy starring Judy Garland. Frank Morgan. Bert Lahr. Jack Haley 
and Ray Bolger. Victor Fleming, Director. 

2001: A Space Odyssey— n 969). Stanley Kubrick's 
science fiction opus, starring Keir Dullea and Gary Lockwood. 

The Dirty Dozen — n967). murderers and thugs band 
together to battle World War II. Starring Lee Marvin. John Cassa- 
vetes. Charles Bronson and Donald Sutherland. Robert Aldrich. 
Director. 

Dr. Zhivago— n965). a tale of love and death in revolution 
torn Russia, starring Omar Sharif Julie Christie and Geraldine 
Chaplin. David Lean. Director. 

An American In Paris — fl951). Academy Award winning 
musical with superb production, music by Gershwin, and cho- 
reography by star Gene Kelly. Also stars Leslie Caron and Oscar 
Levant. Vincente Minnelli. Director. 

Thai’s Entertainment— (1974). a compilation of great 
moments, songs and stars from the heyday of MGM's musical 
supremacy, hosted by Fred Astaire and James Stewart. Com- 
piled and directed by Jack Haley. 

Ben-Hur—(1959), a double-cassette featuring one of the grea- 
test epics of all time. Stars Charlton Heston. Jack Hawkins and 
Stephen Boyd. William Wyler. Director. 

Meet Me In St. Louis— 1 1944). the 1903 World's Fair is the 
setting for this musical starring Judy Garland. Margaret O’Brien 
and Mary Astor. Vincente Minnelli. Director. 

A Night A t The Opera— (1935), stars the Marx Brothers in 
what is considered by many to be the quintessential Marx movie. 
Sam Wood. Director. 

BloW‘Up—(1966). a photographer inadvertantly becomes 
involved in murder. Stars Vanessa Redgrave. David Hammings 
and Sarah Miles. Directed by Michelangelo Antonioni. 

Rio Lobo—(1970). classic John Wayne western vehicle. How- 
ard Hawks. Director. 

Tho Boys In The Bend — (1970). the first mass audience 
film to deal frankly with homosexuality. Stars Frederick Combs. 
Leonard Frey and Cliff Gorman. Wiliiam Friedkin. Director. 
The Sunshine Boys— (1975). stars George Burnsand 
Walter Matthau as octagenerian vaudevillians attempting a 
reluctant comeback . Also stars Richard Benjamin. Directed by 
Herbert Ross. 

Adam’s Rib— (1949), Garson Kanin and Ruth Gordon's excel- 
lent comedy starring Spencer Tracy and Katherine Hepburn as a 
husband and wife lawyer team at odds over a case. George 
Cukor. Director. 

Street Fighter —( 1974). martial arts great Sonny Chiba stars 
in this X-rated action flick with lots of kicking and fighting. 


Ro(~k c:opcerts 

James Taylor— a live performance by a perrenial favorite. 
Electric Light Orchestra— the visually stunning rockers 
star in this concert film. 

Rude Boy— the popular British rockers. The Clash, star in this 
new rock 'n roll feature. 


From HOMH 'rHF. VrRF. IXC. (tape) 

Richard II— a double-cassette features a two and one-half 
hour presentation of the Shakespeare play filmed at the Globe 
Playhouse in Hollywood. 

From MF:niA HOM1-: FX'rFHTAIXMFXT ( tape 1 

The Man From Clover Grove— (1980). Ron Masak stars 
in this children's comedy about an absent-minded toymaker. 


Electric Light Voyage— a pleasing presentation of com- 
puter animation and music. 

Alice Cooper And Friends— rock 'nroll. as only Alice can 
make it. 

Mustang— ( 1976). an X-rated look at the famed house of pros- 
titution, directed by Robert Guralnick. 

From TlMF-iJFF N’lOFC^ (tape, available^ only to 
memheos ot Time-Life N'kleo Club) 

My Brilliant Career— (1979), recent Australian release 
which has received critical acclaim. 

History Is Made A t Night —(1937). a tragicomedic look at 
love triangles, starring Charles Boyer. Jean Arthur and Colin 
Clive. Frank Borzage. Director. 

The Kid From Left Field— (1979). stars Gary Coleman and 
Robert Guillaume in this made-for-television film. 

The Lady Killers— i 1933). James Cagney stars as a gangs- 
ter who turns Hollywood star. Also stars Mae Clarke and Leslie 
Fenton. Directed by Roy Del Ruth. 

The Two Of Us— (1968). the story of a Jewish boy sent away 
from World War II Paris to live with an anti-Semetic guardian. 
This French film was directed by Claude BerrI. 

The Collector — (1965). chilling story of a man who collects 
the oddest things. Stars Terrence Stamp and Samantha Eggar. 
William Wyler. Director. 

The Mystery Of Kasper Hauser— (1975). one of the best 
of German director Werner Herzog's new wave films. 

The Happy Hooker Goes To Washington— (1977), 
stars Joey Heatherton as Xaviera Hollander, recounting the 
“Happy Hooker's" experiences in the nation's capital. Directed 
by William A. Levey. 

8 y 2 — (1963). Frederica Fellini’s masterpiece of introspective 
cinema. Stars Marcello Mastroiani and Claudia Cardinals. 

I'rom .\ K : A l)istrii)utin^ Corporation (tape) 

Blues Brothers — (1980), the wild and crazy musical comedy 
starring John Belushi and Dan Ackroyd as Jake and Elwood 
Blues. Features cameo appearances by such blues greats as Cab 
Calloway. Aretha Franklin and Ray Charles. Directed by John 
Landis. 

Cheech And Chong’s Next Movie— (1980), the drug 
culture's answer to Abbott and Costello star in their second 
feature film. Directed by Thomas Chong. 

It Came From Outer Space— (1953). Richard Carlson 
and Barbara Rush star in this 3-D feature as the townfolk discover 
there are alien monsters invading from space. Cassette comes 
with 3-D glasses. Jack Arnold. Director. 

The Creature From The Black Lagoon— (1954), 
another 3-D science fiction favorite of an amphibious creature 
that stalks an expedition up the Amazon River. Cassette comes 
with 3-D glasses. Stars Richard Carlson and Julia Adams. Jack 
Arnold. Director. 

From MACiXFTlC: X'lPFO CORPOITXTIOX (tape) 
Julia— (1977), Jane Fonda. Jason Robards and Vanessa Red- 
grave star in this movie based on the Lillian Heilman story. 
Directed by Fred Zinnemann. 

Damien, The Omen 11 — (1978). with William Holden and 
Lee Grant battling against the coming of the Antichrist. Directed 
by Don Taylor. 

Saturn lll—( 1979), a science fiction/horror flick starring Kirk 
Douglas and Farrah Fawcett as two chemists working aboard a 
space station orbiting Saturn. 

Ail That Jazz — (1980). Bob Fosse's autobiographical feature 
starring Roy Scheider as a successful but troubled producer 
■ choreographer of Broadway musicals. Also stars Jessica Lange 
and Ben Vereen. Directed by Bob Fosse. 
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A comprehensive look at television's judge and jury- 
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A Nielsen 
family can be 
any group of 
persons living 
together, from 
two parents 
with ten kids 
to one elderly 
person living 
alone in a 
studio 
apartment. 


pany headquartered in Northbrook, 
Illinois. Since 1950 they have pro- 
duced the famous (orinfamous) Niel- 
sen ratings which influence every- 
thing in the television industry from 
program cancellations to the type of 
commercials you see. 

The Nielsen ratings claim to repre- 
sent the viewing habits of 76.3 million 
American households accounting for 
95 per cent of all households in the 
United States. In Nielsen language 
this is “95 per cent TV penetration." 
Measuring viewers on a scale this size 
is a complicated and expensive task. 

Among other findings. 2.7 viewers 
per set watch roughly six and one half 
hours of television fare per day, up 
from five and one half hours per day 
ten years ago. Yet who those viewers 
are, what they watch, and how much 
money they have to spend on adver- 
tisers’ wares is all charted through in- 
formation supplied by a surprisingly 
small group of households — a group 
the Nielsen Company .finds statistic- 
ally sound. 

These households are the "Nielsen 
families” and your chances of being 
chosen to be one or knowing a family 
that is one are roughly 60,000 to 1. 
Because of the intense scrutiny un- 
der which the A.C. Nielsen Company 
comes by networks, stations, adver- 
tisers and the Broadcast Ratings 
Council (the official watchdog group 
for the ratings industry), the process 
of choosing Nielsen families is done 
under strict scientific and mathema- 
tical discipline. It is a process which 
has often been questioned but re- 
peatedly proven to show a relatively 





A S9n^f0 Audlfog page and accom- 
pdnylf^ Recordimeter. Such dla- 
rtea are filled out on a we^-by- 
e/^k bas/s by Nielsen families 
acroM the counfry. The Recordl- 
meter clocks viewing time and Is 
checked against diary entries for 
accuracy. 


low margin of error and a high degree 
of accuracy. 

To select their "national panel" 
Nielsen goes to the United States 
Census Bureau. There they obtain 
listings of all counties in the United 
States and their populations. Coun- 
ties with populations of 240,000 or 
more are separated out for individual 
considerations. There are 346 such 
counties as of the 1970 Census (Niel- 
sen will not start using 1980 Census 
statistics for another two or three 
years). These comprise 40 per cent of 
the United States population. All 
counties with less than 240,000 peo- 
ple are clumped into 264 groups. 
Each group receives individual 
consideration. 

From all the above counties and 
county groups, a certain number of 
"block groups" are randomly selec- 
ted. The number of block groups 
chosen is proportionate to the size of 
the population in that county or 


county group. Then an individual 
block-group is selected. This is not 
done by a human being but by a com- 
puter which randomly selects a num- 
ber, for example “500.” Nielsen em- 
ployees count through the block 
groups in the county until they come 
to the 500th. 

Then the process is repeated to 
chose an individual block out of the 
selected block group. If there are ten 
blocks in a block group and the com- 
puter randomly generates the num- 
ber two, then the second block in that 
block group is visited by a Nielsen 
field worker who lists every address 
on the block. 

T hen it is back to the computer. 
Again, a random number is 
generated, and addresses are 
counted through to determine which 
home is to be selected as a Nielsen 
family. A number of alternate selec- 
tions are generated in the event the 
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initial family does not wish to cooper- 
ate, At no point has human preference 
entered into the selection process. 

97 per cent of the television viewers 
in the United States have a chance to 
be selected for the Nielsen “national 
panel.” The other 3 per cent specifi- 
cally excluded are those living in 
hotels and motels, military barracks, 
college dormitories and fraternal or- 
ganizations. 

Although this would seem to ex- 
clude a sign if leant number of viewers 
in the 18 to 24 age group, Larry Frerk, 
promotion director for A.C. Nielsen 
Inc. claims this excludes less than 1 
per cent of the overall population and 
none of the advertisers who cater to 
this age group have felt it important 
enough to commission special view- 
ing studies. 

A Nielsen family can be any group 
of persons living together, from two 
parents with ten kids to one elderly 
person who lives alone in a studio 
apartment. There are only a few in- 
stances where a Nielsen family, once 
chosen, will be denied the opportun- 
ity to participate. For example, if the 
family turns out to have included sta- 
tion or network employees, it is 
automatically eliminated. Once 
chosen, however, a Nielsen family 
could participate for up to five years if 
it so desires. 

Participating families receive some 
slight monetary compensation, al- 
though Nielsen relies on convincing 
their participants the real reward lies 
in making a significant contribution 
to viewing trends. Compensation can 
be a token 50$ for filling out a local 
ratings diary for each week, or go as 
high as an initial $25 and four dollars 
per month, with half of all television 
repair bills picked up by Nielsen for 
families in the national metered panel. 

Ratings of nationally-viewed pro- 
grams which are broadcast by the 
networks are all done under the um- 
brella of the Nielsen Television Index 
(NTI). There are two completely dif- 
ferent sets of sample households 
used by the NTI: one set of 1,200 Niel- 
sen families is called the national 
metered panel and is given a devise 
called a Storage Instantaneous Audi- 
meter (SIA). This device is attached 
to each television set in the house- 
hold and records such information as 
length of time set is in use, what chan- 
nel it is tuned to and how long it is 
tuned to each particular channel. It 
gives an accurate account of how 
many households are watching tele- 
vision, although it cannot measure 
how many people are sitting in front 
of those television sets. The SIA is the 


“If you watch 
households on 
a year-by-year 
basis you can 
see how their 
television 
viewing habits 
are changing. 

A five year 
maximum is a 
happy 
medium." 


device people refer to when they talk 
about the Nielsen meter or black box. 

SIA results are transmitted over 
telephone lines directly into a Nielsen 
computer located in Dunedin, Flori- 
da: the Nielsen family plays no part in 
this act. Twice daily, the Dunedin 
computer automatically dials the 


phone number of the family to which 
the SIA is connected and electronic- 
ally retrieves whatever information 
on television set use has been re- 
corded since the last call. If a family 
chosen for the Nielsen sample does 
not have a telephone, Nielsen will run 
in a special line. The family is not 
charged for these calls. 

A second set of national sample 
households consists of 3,400 Nielsen 
families who are given diaries to fill 
out on a weekly basis. These diaries 
are called “Audilogs.” In the national 
sample, the Audilog is used purely for 
demographic information which 
breaks down an audience into its var- 
ious characteristics: age, gender, in- 
come and the like. The diaries also 
give Nielsen information on how 
many people (as opposed to house- 
holds) are watching. 

Nielsen families who fill out diaries 
are also given meters of sorts if they 
are participating in the national sam- 
ple. These are called Recordimeters 
and they are far more simplistic than 
SlAs. They merely record the amount 
of time a diary family has its set in use 
every day. This is used solely as a 
double-check against the diary. Any 
day which does not have the same 
amount of time accounted for in the 
diary as was picked up by the Record- 
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Schetnstic diagram of the 
Nielsen Tele<rision Index 
system for measuring national 
network audiences. A similar 
system provides local ratings 
for stations in New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 
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fmeter is automatically eliminated 
from consideration. 

Recordimeters are equipped with a 
buzzer and a flashing light which goes 
off every half hour to remind viewers 
to make diary entries. These signals 
can be turned off. 

Only diary households in this na- 
tional sample are given Recordi- 
metefs. Diary households in local 
samples are not. 

Local viewing is measured by a 
separate division of the company 
called the Nielsen Station Index 
(NSI). There are 221 “markets” (ur- 
ban and surrounding areas) is the 
NSI and in most cases ratings are 
gleaned from diary families. There 
are four exceptions; in the New York, 
Los Angeles. Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco markets some— but not all- 
Nielsen families will get SIAs. 

The samples are always separate. 
Homes with SIAs do not get diaries. 
Homes with diaries do not get SIAs. 
The SIAs are used to determine all 
numerical information like ratings; 
the diaries provide all demographic 
data. National diary ratings are dis- 
carded in favor of the more accurate, 
machine-measured SIA rating, but 
local diary ratings are kept and tabu- 
lated. 

O ne other way Nielsen has of 
obtaining rating and demo- 
graphic information on the 
local level is through the use of “tele- 
phone coincidentals. ” Usually com- 
missioned by a single advertiser, sta- 
tion or network these are called “co- 
incidentals” because Nielsen re- 
searchers telephone between 200 and 
300 households while the show in 
question is being broadcast and ask 
whomever answers whether the tele- 
vision set is on, what is being 
watched, and who is watching. 

A good many crank calls of this 
type are made. Nielsen’s Larry Frerk 
advises his people will Inform the 
subject, ‘"we are the Neilsen com- 
pany. We are engaged in a survey. 
Right now, we want to know what 
you’re watching.' We don't ask them 
anything more than that. If people 
find out there are all kinds of other 
questions being asked, like ‘are you 
going to be home tomorrow?’ or 
something, they know it’s not 
legitimate.” 

Once Nielsen families have been 
chosen and the telephone coinciden- 
tals conducted, the ratings can t»e 
compiled from the gathered data. 

Most average viewers use the term 
“ratings” inaccurately. When people 
refer to the “ratings” for a given show, 
they usually mean “share.” The dif- 


ference between the two is tricky. 

To define the term “rating,” one 
must remember that 98 per cent of all 
households in the United States have 
television sets. These households are 
called “TV homes.” A rating is the 
percentage of all the TV homes in the 
country which are tuned intoaspeci- 
fic program. 

That seems straightforward 
enough, but there is a catch. Not all 
TV homes in the country are tuned in 
all the time. Many TV horties have 
their television sets turned off at any 
given point. That is where “share” be- 
comes important, as does a very im- 
portant term, “homes using televi- 
sion” (HUT). 

The HUT measurement tells what 
percentage of all TV homes have tele- 
vision sets in use at any given time 


Your chances of 
being chosen a 
Nielsen family— 
or of even 
knowing one- 
are roughly 
60,000 to 1. 


during the day or evening. The HUT 
measurement, then, is the tuned-in 
population. 

The “share” is the percentage of 
this tuned-in population which is 
watching a specific program. You do 
not need the HUT measurement to 
compute a rating, but you do need it 
to get a share. 

A rating will tell you what percent- 
age of everyone watched a certain 
show. A share will tell you what per- 
centage of everyone who was watch- 
ing at the time watched a certain 
show. 

This defines the most basic and vi- 
tal of the Nielsenterms. Now you may 
want to try your hand at some of the 
simple mathematical formulas used 
in their computation. For example: 
you can find the number of homes us- 
ing television (HUT) if you know a 
show's rating and its share. HUT = 
Rating/Share. Similarly, you can fig- 
ure out a program’s rating if you know 
its share and the number of homes 
using television during the time it was 
aired; rating equals share multiplied 
by HUT. And if you know a show’s rat- 
ing and the HUT at the time you can 
find the share: Share = Rating/HUT. 

Using that last formula: Show X 


comes up with a 20.0 rating during a 
time when 70.0 per cent of all televi- 
sion-equipped homes have their sets 
turned on— your HUT figure. The 
share is computed as follows: Share 
equals 20.0/70.0, or 29. 

Share is the most widely used of the 
above statistics in determining how 
well shows are doing. Share is a more 
constant measure than a rating, which 
can be affected by such events as 
work hours, holidays and weather. 

Ratings, share and HUT numbers 
will indicate how many households 
watched a show, but they do not tell 
how many people were watching. In 
some households, the set may have 
been on with no one watching. In 
others, ten people may have been 
clustered around the set. There may 
have been more than one set on with 
more than one person watching. This 
is where the Nielsen diary plays an 
important part. 

Through the diaries, Nielsen is able 
to determine not only the number of 
people per set but also who was 
watching and what they viewed. This 
is information very much sought by 
advertisers, most of whom have defi- 
nite ideas about the types of people 
they want to reach. 

The most basic of this kind of dem- 
ographic information breaks down 
viewing audience by age, gender and 
household income. 

There are three principal age cate- 
gories— 1 8 to 34, 35 to 54 and 55 and 
older. These are the categories the 
majority of advertisers are interested 
in reaching with their commercial 
messages. However, there is a sepa- 
rate category for teenagers and one 
for children, the latter measuring 
viewers as young as two years old. 


T he racial characteristics of 
viewers also can be determ- 
ined. More emphasis is being 
placed on getting accurate statistics 
about the viewing preferences of 
blacks and Spanish-speaking poeple. 
Nielsen's Frerk claims errors stem 
from the fact these populations have 
been less likely to cooperate in pro- 
viding information to his company’s 
researchers, perhaps because of fear 
as to how such information might be 
used and by whom. Plans are being 
implemented now to increase the rate 
of cooperation among these groups. 

Light-viewing households and 
heavy-viewing households are 
broken out and compared against 
other data. For example, 40 per cent 
of all viewing done by light-viewing 
households (those which watch less 
than the average six and one half 
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hours per day) is done in primetime. 
Light-viewing households tend to be 
smaller, childless and tend to have 
lower incomes. 

Nielsen compares past and present 
figures and publishes the Nielsen 
Tracking Reports to spot viewing 
trends. The HUT figures are closely 
followed inthe broadcasting industry: 
when the figure goes up, everyone is 
happy— TV people because their 
product is more attractive and adver- 
tisers because they can reach more 
people for less money. When this fig- 
ure goes down, there is a mad scram- 
ble to find out why television fare is 
not "pulling" orattracting audiences. 

Frerk notes; "Television viewing 
has been up every year since 1 975. It 
is now at a record high. When it 
dipped in 1977, people started asking 
what was wrong with the television 
industry. Occasional fluctuations are 
normal.” 

Nielsen is always careful to point 
out their statistics are estimates, 
which will have an expected and 
usually quantifiable amount of error. 
Promotion director Frerk explains. 
“None of these [statistics] are reality. 
They’re all estimates, so we couch all 
our numbers in those terms. Wethink 
they are reliable estimates and we put 
the standard error, wherein a 20 really 
lies somewhere between an 18.7 and 
a 21.3. Within two standard errors of 
1.3 each, 95 out of 100 ratings are cor- 
rect. The other 5 per cent are the odd- 
balls.” 

Based on statistical probability, 
Nielsen would havetoquadrupletheir 
sample size in order to effect a 50 per 
cent reduction in their standard error. 

Another factor built-in to the Niel- 
sen measurement system for statis- 
tical soundness is that the sample is 
kept reasonably constant over a se- 
lected amount of time. States Frerk, 
“We have what we call ‘sample turn- 
over’ built into the system. We turn 
over 20 per cent of the sample every 
year. But because of attrition, 
whether it is because of people mov- 
ing. urban renewal, deaths. ortheydo 
not want to cooperate anymore, the 
actual turnover runs about 45 percent 
a year. Somebody could be in that 
sample for as long as five years. We 
want some trend data. 

"If you watch households on a 
year-by-year basis you can see how 
theirtelevision viewing is changing. If 
you are changing all the households 
every year, you cannot watch that 
kind of thing. If you keep at it too long 
people feel that you are not reflecting 
what IS happening in the real world, 
that you are getting a sample that 
may be biased and not truly represen- 
tative of the population anymore. So 
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Next month, VIDEO ACTION will be instituting q 
new reader service coiumn, "Video Action 
Express." If you hove a problem with o video 
manufacturer ar dealer, if you cannot get 
satisfaction from a direct mail merchant, if you 
cannot get quolity service from your cobie or 
poy television supplier, or if you just hove o 
particulor question about the worid of video, 
write us. We will do our best to cleor up the 
problem. 

Send your queries to: 

VIDEO ACTION EXPRESS 
21 W. Elm Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 

We regret we cannot take queries by phone, nor can we 
respond to each letter on an individual basis. 



If you missed the first issue 
of VIDEO ACTION write 
your name and address on a 
sheet of paper and mail it, 
along with $3.00 (postage 
included) to: 

VIDEO ACTION 
21 W. Elm St. 

Chicago, Illinois 60610 




CALL TOLL FREE: 
1 - 800 - 435-0715 

(In Illinois call 1-a00492-0753) 

TO CHARGE IT OR HAVE YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION BILLED TO YOU 
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Video 
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“AUEN 

“CHAPTER TWO” 
OR **T HE 
CHINA SYNDROME” 
FOR $43.90! 

(No Strings Attached) 


CLUB RULES 


GOT YOU 


It’s incredible! We’re offering 1 st run, uncut versions of the original 
movies, with no membership dues, no “monthly" selections, no 
pushy salesmen and no strings attached. We’re not a club. 

We're Video V and we’re offering a guaranteed, hassle free way 
of doing business. Get the tapes you want, when you want them at 
incredible prices. Simp^ choose from our selection below. 

VIDEO V 

1-800-821-7700 Ext 508 

Mo. Residents call 1-80O892-7655 Ext. 508 
Alaska and Hawaii call 1-800-821-3777 Ext. 508 


TIED 


S43.90 

□ iiJiec 

□ Norma Roe 

□ The Mopper McMe 


□ AAirode oo 34ih Sneer 

□ Lerrer to 3 Vr/es 

□ The Boys from Drozil 

□ The Eogle has Looded 

□ CopTcofn One 

□ Fog 

□ Omert il 

□ Fury 

□ Stiowdogs 

□ Escope from Alheno 

□ Toke the Morvey and Run 

□ Oiino Syndrome 

□ Murder by Death 

□ Sensuous Nurse 

□ Choprer II 

□ Phonrcsm 

□ Saturn III 

□ Louro 

O Dreomer 


□ Silver Streak 

□ Burch Ccsady end the 
Sundance Kid 

□ Breaking Away 

□ The Pcsidon Adventure 

□ Tne Cassandra Oossing 

□ The Groduore 


$49.49 

□ Close Encounrets 

□ Jesus Qvsr Supetsc* 

□ Store of rhe Union 
D My LMe Oiickodee 

□ Animol Crockers 

□ Drocula 193"I 

□ FS/cho 

□ Scorfoce 

□ Frankenstein 

□ Gildo Live 

□ Summer of '42 

□ The Birds 

□ Hooper 

□ Kluie 


Plus lOOO's of other tiUes. 


□ Biork Topes. 6 Hrs. VHS 
Cossettes S1 3.95 per tope 


FREE PLAYUST OF NEW RELEASES AWLED EACH MONTH. 


$55.55 

□ Smokey ond the Dondir 

□ Jaws I 

□ JCM 2 

Q Cod Miner's Doughrer 

□ Beorlc Hoiseman 

□ Amercon GroflW 

□ The Jerk 

□ 1941 

□ Bcailesror GdocricQ 

□ Drocula 1979 

□ Animd House 

□ Some Time New Yeor 

□ The Sting 

□ Every 'Which Woy bur Loose 


NAMF 


AGF 






.STATF 

7IP 




□ BETA DVHS 

□ FAMILY PLAYUST 

□ ADULT PLAYUST 


PLEASE SEND ME A CATALOG. $3.00 EACH OR $5.00 FOR BOTH 

ENCLOSED IS MY CHECK OR MONEY ORDER FOR $ 

($ FOR CASSETTE PLUS $2 FOR SHIPPING AND HANDUNQ) 


C;O.D. ORDERS ADD $1.00. OR CHARGE MY ORDER TO: 

□ MASTER CHARGE □ AMERICAN EXPRESS □ VISA 

CARD NUMBER EXP.DATE 


>t permit Video V cassettes to be ct^ied or shown 


I certify that I am at least 21 years old a 
forpromotjonal purposes. 

I understand that unauthorized use will result in legal prosecution. Local taxes if any will be added 
This offer is void where prohibited by law. Prices and availabilities of videoossettes are subject to 
change without notice. 1 2 


Please Man to:VlDEO V P.O.Box 8456 KANSAS CITY, MO. 641 14 s.e pag. nior mor. inform»iio 



we feel [five years maximum] is a 
happy medium. You still get trend 
data and you still get turnover. 

"There was an incident some years 
back where a gentleman said he 
found some household names in the 
trash can behind our office," which. 
Frerk pointed out, is logistically im- 
possible. "Then he tried to ‘rig’ the 
ratings by contacting a bunch of 
sample households and told them to 
watch the Carol Channing Show be- 
cause they were going to ask them a 
bunch of questions about some com- 
mercials that were on the show. 

"But in ordertoanswerthe question- 
naire they had to watch the show and 
that hypoed the rating. But we found 
out about it and it only affected less 
than 1 0 percent of thetotal sample. We 
just eliminated those homes. 

“We have safeguards built in where 
we can uncover these things. People 
alert us to the fact somebody is trying 
to contact them. All in all the people 
in the broadcasting business try to 
keep it pretty clean.” 

No matter what the safeguards, 
people wonder about foul play when 
their favorite shows are suddenly and 
mysteriously cancelled. In reality, 
there are three factors which influ- 
ence cancellations, besides the 
whims of station and network pro- 
grammers: (1) If a show's ratings ap- 
pear to be going down each year, or 
each show declines after its initial 
debut; (2) if the show does not get a 
good rating in comparison to its 
competition: and (3) if the show is at- 
tracting an older and older audience. 

G ood ratings in regard to com- 
petition are relative. A show 
up against Roots would not 
have to do as well asa show up against 
California Fever in order to survive.. 
Attracting the older audience may 
also mean that a show gets cut, de- 
pending upon what day and time the 
show is running. If the show is sched- 
uled during prime time, it will almost 
certainly be cancelled (or at least 
moved to another time) because the 
advertisers want to attact the 1 8 to 54 
segment in the evenings. This seg- 
ment has more members and more 
incorne than any other, and iTi order 
to justify the higher rates charged to 
advertisers during prime’ time, the 
networks want to deliverthis younger 
group. 

Certainly a culprit in the fast re- 
moval of shows at the beginning of 
the television season is the “over- 
night” rating. These are national rat- 
ings taken from the national Storage 
Instantaneous Audimeters (SIAs) 
and completely compiled within one 


and a half days after the show has run. 
A network can tell immediately if a 
show’s audience is declining or non- 
existant — hence, the quick 
cancellation. 

Nielsen and other ratings services 
conduct what are called "sweeps" in 
November, February and May of each 
year. During sweeps, every market is 
measured at once, and Nielsen con- 
tacts 200,000 extra households to 
keep diaries for one week. The net- 
works save their most expensive and 
impressive entertainment for these 
periods in an effort to boostaudience 
levels as high as possible. 


Nielsen conducts 
“sweeps” in 
November, 
February and 
May of each 
year. 100,000 
extra households 
keep diaries for 
one week and 
the networks 
save their most 
expensive and 
impressive 
entertainment 
for these 
periods. 


If you have been wondering why 
there is so much unimpressive enter- 
tainment on around Christmas, that is 
because no ratings are taken at this 
time. Each year there are four “Black 
Weeks." during which time networks 
and stations can put on their least 
commercial shows with impunity. 

Reruns are put on during the sum- 
mer because it has been found that 
homes using television can dip by as 
much as one-third during these 
months when people spend more 
time out of doors. 

Nielsen and other ratings services 
are beginning to measure the newer 
forms of television viewing, particu- 
larly community antenna television 
(CATV) and pay cable. It is predicted 
CATV penetration could hit 30 per 
cent of all U.S. homes by late this fall. 


and the demand will be there for in- 
formation on the type of audiences 
commercial CATV stations can de- 
liver to advertisers. 

However, in anticipation of this 
need for viewership studies, Nielsen 
has begun to conduct diary surveys 
of pay cable and CATV usage called 
the Nielsen Homevideo Index. 

In May of last year, the pulling 
power of pay cable was illustrated by 
the fact that Home Box Office ran 
second only to ABC-TV and slightly 
ahead of CBS-TV and NBC-TV in 
Nielsen-measured pay cable TV 
homes. 

As far as measuring videocassette 
viewership, Nielsen and other serv- 
ices have conducted ownership/ 
usage/demographics surveys using 
detailed questionnaires, but no 
method of continuous measure has 
yet been deveioped for use. One 
problem faced by Nielsen lies in alter- 
ing its Storage Instantaneous Audi- 
meter to be able to record not only 
videocassette usage (of which it is 
currently capable) but also videocas- 
sette content. 

Nielsen is not the only company in- 
volved in measuring television audi- 
ences. A formidable competitor is the 
Arbitron organization which meas- 
ures nearly as many households for 
nearly as many clients. Arbitron uses 
methods similar to Nielsen's. 

Marketing Evaluations Inc. of Port 
Washington, New York does a mail 
survey called TVQ to determine the 
"audience appeal” of various televi- 
sion shows. The TVQ lists the per- 
centage of people familiar with a 
show and divides that by the number 
of people who say it is one of their 
favorites. 

Audience Studies Inc. is a company 
located in California which airs tele- 
vision pilots before test audiences. In 
addition to being verbally interviewed 
about the shows, audience members 
are asked to push various buttons lo- 
cated at their seats when they see 
parts they like and do not like. 

The Axiom Market Research Bu- 
reau of New York puts out the Target 
Group Index, an annual survey of 
30,000 adults. Target Group Index 
(TGI) cross references television 
usage with product brand usage. TGI 
also provides demographic informa- 
tion and psychographic information 
(how a person’s self-image affects his 
or her buying habits). Data is 
gathered through booklet question- 
naires. 

Next month, we will discuss how 
programmers and advertisers use 
Nielsen statistics to plan what you 
see on television. ■ 
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OWN YOUR FAVORITE MOVIES 


Fantastic Movies 

□ SUPERMAN * 

□ EVERY WHICH WAY BUT LOOSE* 

□ 10 * 

□ BONNIE AND CLYDE 

□ GOING IN STYLE’ 

□ ANIMAL HOUSE 

□ MUPPET MOVIE’ 

□ LIFE OF BRIAN* 

□ DRACULA’ 

□ DEER HUNTER * 

□ AMERICAN GRAFFITI ’ 

□ ELECTRIC HORSEMAN* 

□ PSYCHO 

□ JAWS 2* 

□ THE JERK * 

□ 1941* 

□ WHICH WAY IS UP? 

□ BAD NEWS BEARS 

□ DAYS OF HEAVEN 

□ THE LONGEST YARD 

□ LOOKING FOR MR. GOODBAR 

□ RACE FOR YOUR LIFE. CHARLIE 
BROWN 

□ PLAY IT AGAIN, SAM 

□ DELIVERANCE 

□ ENTER THE DRAGON 

□ GILDA, LIVE!* 

□ BREAKING AWAY * 

□ NORMA RAE 

□ SLUETH 

□ PLANET OF THE APES* 

□ HALLOWEEN * 

□ FANTASTIC VOYAGE 

□ THE OMEN* 

□ MAD MONSTER PARTY (Animated) 

□ BUCK ROGERS CONQUERS THE 
UNIVERSE 

□ THE GROOVE TUBE 

□ FANTASTIC ANIMATION FESTIVAL 

□ BENEATH THE PLANET OF THE 
APES’ 

□ THE THING 

□ KING KONG* (1933 Original) 

□ KING KONG* (1977) 

□ SON OF KONG 

□ THE WARRIORS* 

□ THINGS TO COME (1938) 

□ DAY OFTHETRIFFIDS 

□ THE CAT PEOPLE 

□ CURSE OF THE CAT PEOPLE 




ALL FILMS: $59 

and $69 (* as noted) 

□ ROCKET SHIP (Flash Gordon) 

□ THE MAKING OF STAR WARS 

□ STAR TREK (TV Pilot Episode)’ 

□ FROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON 

□ CHARIOTS OF THE GODS 

□ A BOY & HIS DOG (Harlan Ellison) 

□ ATTACK OF THE KILLER 
TOMATOES 

□ NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD* 

□ LASER BLAST 

□ DAYTIME ENDED 

□ THE MANITOU 


□ FLESH GORDON (X-Rated)’ 

□ WAR OF THE WORLDS 

□ FLASH GORDON— MARS ATTACKS 
THE WORLD 

□ SINBAD & THE EYE OF THE TIGER 

□ MYSTERIOUS ISLAND 

□ TOURIST TRAP 

□ THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL 

□ I WALKED WITH A ZOMBIE 

□ ISLE OF THE DEAD 

□ MOONWALK 

□ THE BODY SNATCHERS 

□ THE BLOB 

□ DARK STAR 

□ THE DAY OF THETRIFFIDS 

□ ALIEN * 

□ LITTLE PRINCE (Bob Fosse) 


Movie Classics 

□ BUTCH CASSIDY & THE 
SUNDANCE KID’ 

□ M.A.S.H.* 

□ THE GODFATHER (PART I) 

□ THE GODFATHER* (PART II) 

□ THE FRENCH CONNECTION* 

□ SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER* 

□ AFRICAN QUEEN 

□ THE GRADUATE* 

□ CHINATOWN’ 

□ TEN COMMANDMENTS 

□ THE THIRD MAN (Orson Welles) 

□ CITIZEN KANE 

□ THE DEEP* 

□ MARATHON MAN’ 

□ HEAVEN CAN WAIT* 

□ PLAY IT AGAIN. SAM’ 

□ ROOM SERVICE (Marx Bros.) 

□ REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE (James 
Dean)* 

□ BUS STOP (Marilyn Monroe) 

□ 7 YEAR ITCH (Marilyn Monroe) 

□ GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES 
(Marilyn Monroe) 

□ BLAZING SADDLES’ 

□ NASHVILLE" 

□ THE EXORCIST* 

□ OH, GOD!* 

□ SLITHIS 

□ TUNNELVISION 

□ BARBARELLA* (Jane Fonda) 






Chaplin’s Classics 

□ LIMELIGHT' 

□ MODERN TIMES’ 

□ CITY LIGHTS’ 

□ THE GREAT DICTATOR’ 


Animated Movies 

□ MIGHTY MOUSE COLLECTION 

□ ANIMAL FARM (Feature Length) 
n GULLIVER’S TRAVELS (Max 

Fleischer Feature) 

□ SHAME OF THE JUNGLE* (With 
Saturday Night Live’s John Belushi, 
Anne Beatts, Michael O'Donoghue) 

□ SUPERMAN* (1940s Max Fleischer 
Featurettes) 

□ CHARLOTTE'S WEB 

□ BUGS BUNNY/ROAD RUNNER 
MOVIE* 

□ POPEYE CARTOON FESTIVAL 

□ BUGS BUNNY CARTOON FESTIVAL 


Elvis Movies 

□ GIRLS. GIRLS, GIRLS’ 

□ BLUE HAWAII* 





□ KING CREOLE’ 

□ PARADISE, HAWAIIAN STYLE’ 

□ G. I. BLUES* 

□ ROUSTABOUT’ 

□ FUN IN ACCUPULCO’ 


Rock N’ Roll Movies 

□ BEATLES— LIVE AT SHEA STADIUM* 

□ SYMPATHY FOR THE DEVIL (Rolling 
Stones) 

□ WOODSTOCK* 

□ ROD STEWART IN CONCERT 

□ CHEECH & CHONG PERFORM* 

□ GREASE* 

□ SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER’ 

□ MAGICAL MYSTERY TOUR 

□ FARWELL CONCERT (Cream) 

□ AMERICAN HOT WAX 

□ JIM! HENDRIX— LIVE* 

□ YESSONGS 

□ COCAINE COWBOYS 

□ 20 YRS. OF ROCK 'N ROLL (Stevie 
Wonder, John Lennon. Seals & 

Crofts, etc.) 



AttFfLM^^JSW 


and $69 (* as noted) (Pius postage and handfmg) 


NOTE: MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: MIDWEST VIDEO DISTRIBUTORS. INC. 

SEND ORDERS TO: FANTASTIC FILMS - DEPT. F3 

21 WEST ELM. CHICAGO. IL 60610 

Please Print 

Name ALLOW 6-8 WEEKS DELIVERY 

Address 

City. State. Zip ^ 

Signature, Date 

Enclosed is my □ check. □ money order, or charge to my □ Visa, □ Master Charge. □ American Express card 

Subtotal Format: DVHS □ BETA II (Check one) 

IL residents add 5% tax Title 

Postage and handling $1.75 Title 

Total Title 

Foreign orders: Use International Money Order or Certified Check in U.S. dollars. Prices guaranteed for 60 days 
only. I understand that if my merchandise is defective due to craftsmanship and returned within 10 days it wiH be 
replaced free of charge, otherwise, ail sales are final. Quantity orders invited. 

See Page 71 for more information. 


Interbank No. 

Exp. Date 

Mo. Year 
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RETURN 
OF THE 
PAPER.CHASE 

How the crusty but lovable John Houseman 
achieved the near-impossible: convincing the PBS 
to save a critically-acclaimed but low-rated 
commercial network series. 


ARTICLE by Marilyn Ferdinand 


W ELL, TELEVISION FAN.S, IN CASE YOU HADN’T No- 
ticed, the new fall season is here again. As always, the 
discerning viewers of tasteful, well-crafted programming 
will find precious little to cheer about. Razzle-dazzle pap, 
sophomoric scripting, swivel hips and clowning dips still clutter 
the vacuum tube, and the most important brain tickler of the 
season probably will be who will be shooting J.R. again. 


But, gentle people, ail is not lost. 
Come January, after much of the 
commercial fluff has fallen by the 
wayside, a gem the networks dis- 
carded abruptly in 1979 will shine 
again on public television stations 
across the country. The Paper Chase 
is coming back to score a rare, sweet 
victory for upscale television, and the 
story of its resurrection is a study 
in dedication, cooperation and 
perseverance. 

it is remarkable that The Paper 
Chase was singled out for another 
chance from among the many 
blanched bones of fine programs in 
the television graveyard. It did indeed 
deserve one for being so unfairly 
dropped after only one season. But, 
what makes The Paper Chase unique 
is the loyalty it boasted even before 
the series first hit the airwaves, 
a loyalty established in earlier 
incarnations. 

The intriguing story of Harvard Law 
School and the mental duel between 
an idealistic, first-yearstudent, James 
T. Hart, and his irascible, enigmatic, 
contract law professor, Charles W. 
Kingsfield, Jr., first captivated readers 
when John Jay Osborn published his 
novel. The Paper Chase, in 1971. It 
was not long before Twenthieth Cen- 
tury-Fox announced that it had pur- 
chased the film rights to the book and 
would commence production of a 
full-length movie featuring the leg- 
endary producer, John Houseman, in 


the role of Professor Kingsfield. The 
choice of Houseman was both origi- 
nal and inspired. 

Mr. Houseman, of course, was no 
stranger to the film industry, but this 
opportunity offered him a unique 
challenge. For the first time, when the 
film hit the theatres in 1973, everyone 
agreed that John Houseman’s screen 
debut was worth the wait. The film, 
which co-starred Timothy Bottoms 
and Lindsay Wagner, was elegant, in- 
telligent, compelling— in short, a per- 
fect fit for the likes of Houseman and 
one which he acknowledges as hav- 
ing entirely changed his life. He na- 
turally developed a special fondness 
for The Paper Chase that eventually 
led to his agreeing to recreate his 
quintessential Kingsfield forthe tele- 
vision series. 

Twentieth Century-Fox produced 
22 episodes of The Paper Chase for 
CBS’s 1978-1979 season and in so 
doing maintained the high standard 
of excellence achieved by its prede- 
cessors. In fact, John Jay Osborn 
contributed five scripts to the series. 
When the show premiered it stood 
head-and-shoulders above most of 
the other season offerings. 

"The response waswonderful, "said 
Houseman. “The only thing that 
wasn’t wonderful were the numbers 
judged against Laverne and Shirley." 
That season marked the heyday for 
ABC’s teenage tripe, and without 
further ado, CBS summarily can- 


by Seott Gus 



celled the show. ‘‘We had 12 million 
viewers, all of whom were extremely 
enthusiastic,” commented House- 
man, ‘‘so that CBS, when they took 
the show off the air, received un- 
doubted!^ a couple of hundred 
thousand letters of protest, which 
was absolutely an abnormal number.” 
Abnormal number or no, nothing 
could save The Paper Chase. 

This axing was a tremendous dis- 
appointment to the people at Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox who were very 
proud of the program. After all at- 
tempts to keep the show on the air 
failed, the disposition of The Paper 
Chase fell to Steve Orr, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Domestic Syndication at 
Twentieth Century. 

“I became in charge of trying tofind 
a way to market Paper Chase in re- 
runs with the hope of going to new 
production,” said Orr. “And, I must 
admit, that seemed kind of a long- 
shot, particularly going to new pro- 
duction. because once you get by the 
commercial networks it starts getting 
pretty bleak. I talked to the possibility 
of licensing it late-night to the net- 
works. I talked to the possibility of 
putting together an ad hoc network, 
of bartering episodes and getting na- 
tional advertising as we would get 
local outlets ail across the country. 
PBS came to mind right away. They 
seemed like they would be suited for 
one another.” Quite independently, 
some people in Chicago had come to 
the same conclusion. 

The first, tangible sign of life for 
The Paper Chase came from the ofice 
of William McCarter, General Man- 
ager of WTTW-TV/Chicago, one of 
the largest and most creative public 
television stations in the country. At 
an informal gathering of some of the 
executives of the station, the conver- 
sation turned to The Paper Chase. 
One of the participants in the discus- 
sion, Tom Engel, Director of Program 
Development, recalled ‘‘people talked 
about what a pity it was that a show 
which had such incredible promise 
just died. And, it came about in a sort 
of vague way. I don’t even know who 
made the remark that it would be 
something worth doing something 
about.” Thus, with this initial spark of 
interest, Engel made his first inquiry 
to Twentieth Century-Fox in August 
of 1979. 

He was not disappointed. Twentieth 
Century had made no firm commit- 
ment to anyone. WTTW was the first 
public television station to voice an 
interest and would be the one to take 
the bows if it could indeed revive The 
Paper Chase. What was irresistibly 
attractive to Twentieth Century was 
that WTTW was mainly interested in 
continuing the series with new epi- 
sodes. not just in buying up the old 
ones. 


In addition. Twentieth Century 
wanted its first chance to work in 
public television. If they could pull it 
off, it would be the first time that a U.S. 
network comedy-dramaseries moved 
to public television. To both parties it 
felt like a perfect pairing, and WTTW 
was granted a very generous option 
on the 22 existing episodes. And that 
is when the real work began. 

Tom Engel recalledthetremendous 
cooperation they received from 
Twentieth Century; “They were aw- 
fully accommodating in terms of our 



If they could pull 
it off, it would be 
the first time an 
American series 
moved to public 
television. 


schedule, which they‘re not used to. 
A network can make a decision in- 
stantly, because they have a great 
deal of money. We have to make a 
decision and then go find the money 
to implement the decision. We have 
been lengthening agreements since 
the day we started, getting an extra 
month here and an extra month there, 
because it does take a very long time 
for us to pull the pieces together.’‘ 
Twentieth Century, understanding 
the financial straits that a public tele- 
vision station always labors under, 
tried to keep the cost as low as pos- 
sible. “This is not what you would call 
a profit venture for Fox in terms of the 
reruns. The money that we are charg- 
ing is mostly the residual costs.” The 
grand total, according to a WTTW 
spokesman, was $1.9 million for ail 22 
shows broadcasted fourtimes in three 
years— small potatoesforFox, but still 
a sizeable nut to crack for WTTW. 


The search forfunds started among 
the corporate underwriters, and it 
proved to be an exceedingly difficult 
.task which took close to a year. Even 
with the help of a promotional film 
which John HousemandidforWTTW, 
close to 100 firms were contacted be- 
fore the Atlantic-Richfieid Company 
agreed to underwrite a portion of the 
cost. 

Tom Engel was somewhat baffled 
by the numerous refusals. “The only 
answer I was given by some people 
was that they wanted a new show to 
put their name on. Arco, I think, just 
realized the potential. They didn’t 
really hesitate once they had some 
money and looked at it.” The total 
amount they earmarked for the pro- 
ject was $400,000. 

The station then went to other pub- 
lic television Stations for assistance. 
“We presented the program to the 
SPC, the Station Program Coopera- 
tive,” Engel explained. “Once a year 
all the PBS stations get together. All 
the stations offer programs, and they 
are collectively purchased by the sta- 
tions. Then, the stations have the 
right to show them, because they’ve 
paid for part of the production. That’s 
the way, for instance, our shows 
Soundstage or Sneak Previews were 
purchased. And,” he continued, “we 
failed. It was too expensive.” 

By now, the original agreement 
with Fox had undergone some radical 
changes. WTTW targeted only 13 
programs for purchase, for four air- 
ings within two years, and their op- 
tion was continued on the remaining 
nine shows. The cost dropped to a 
more manageable level at just under 
$1 million. That still meant, however, 
that they needed to raise more than a 
half-million dollars. 

This they accomplished through 
the joint funding provided byoverlOO 
member-stations in the Eastern Edu- 
cational Network, one of several in- 
dependent, mutual networks of pub- 
lic broadcasters across the country. 
Thus, when the 13 episodes of The 
Paper Chase are ready to air in Janu- 
ary of 1 981 , they will be carried by the 
stations of the EEN— which, inciden- 
tally are located all across the United 
States. 

And still the story is far from over. 
After a brief hiatus, the people at 
WTTW will start the treasure hunt all 
over again in order to purchase the 
remaining episodes. And, of course, 
new filming is still uppermost in 
everyone’s thoughts. 

The first, new Paper Chase footage 
probably will be a series of wrap- 
arounds designed to fill the eight 
minute vacancy created by the lack of 
commercials. Although nothing is 
official yet, the current vision of what 
would happen inthesesegmentsisas 
follows; At the end of each show, the 
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particular issue or point of law that 
provided some theme for the pro- 
gram would be isolated. Then House- 
man, in characterasKingsfield, would 
discuss the topic with a notable legal 
luminary while they both stroll across 
a college green. 

Since the plan is still tentative, no 
one has yet been asked to appear in 
these snippets, but Tom Engel has 
some definite ideas about who he 
would like to invite. “I wouldn’t mind 
seeing Warren Berger. I think Shirley 
Hufstedler would be very good— she 


original programs for a second sea- 
son in 1981-1982. 

“Even before the show was finally 
cancelled, there was a good deal of 
talk about how we could go ahead 
with the second year,” remarked 
Houseman. “Would we keep the kids 
sort of like Peter Pan, eternally in first 
year, or would we allow them to pro- 
gress. We would probably pick them 
up, or other students, in second year, 
and Kingsfield would be doing less 
open classwork and more seminars 
and personal interviews with the 


now in this project, and we all want to 
take advantage of the interest that's 
been generated by it.” 

Of course, the most insistent inter- 
est has been shown by the program’s 
original audience. OneWTTW insider 
noted that “we received I don’t know 
how many letters from people saying, 
'it was our favorite show. We never 
could understand why it went off the 
air. Thanks.' A number of people who 
did that, I mean from all over the 
country, included a check in their 
letters.” 



The crew from Paper Chase ham It up for the cameraman. 


was a federal judge before she be- 
came Secretary of Education. I think 
Carl Bernstein has some very inter- 
esting things to say. People like F. 
Lee Bailey might be very interesting. 
It would depend largely on the topic 
we’ll deal with.” The funding for the 
segments would come outof WTTW’s 
own pocket, and the filming would 
most likely take place in Chicago. 

Finally, assuming everything has 
gone well, the response to the re- 
broadcasts is good enough and that 
enough silver can be jangled loose . . . 
well then, the fantasy/hope that has 
kept all the players involved in this 
behind-the-scenes “paper chase” 
may indeed come true. Twentieth 
Century-Fox and WTTW are optimis- 
tically predicting that a new Paper 
Chase program could air along with 
the first 13 reruns in the first half of 
1981, possibly in the form of a 90- 
minute special. Following that, 
another four or five episodes could be 
filmed to accompany the remaining 


young men and women.” 

Most Paper Chase fans would, of 
course, like to see the show's original 
cast (James Stephens as Hart; Tom 
Fitzsimmons as Ford; RobertGinty as 
Anderson; James Keane as Bell and 
FrancineTackeras Elizabeth Logan) 
reassembled for the new episodes. 
“They desperately want to.” House- 
man said, “but you know, they’ve all 
done awfully well, and that becomes 
a matter of scheduling.” 

Where the filming would be done is 
another matter that would have to be 
settled. The best bet right now would 
be at the Twentieth Century-Fox 
studios where the original sets prob- 
ably still exist, although the possibil- 
ity of finding a suitable location in 
Chicago has not been ruled out en- 
tirely. But whatever the arrangement, 
everyone is looking to get things roll- 
ing as quickly as possible. 

“I think the feeling between us is 
that the sooner, the better,” said Steve 
Orr. “There is a lot of interest right 


The overwhelming good feeling 
that has been generated by The Paper 
Chase is inspiring to behold. The uni- 
versal enthusiasm over the show’s 
rebirth is a tribute to the purveyors of 
good television programming. 

“It wasn’t the formula programming 
that you usually see.” Steve Orr con- 
cluded, “and it's terrific to save some- 
thing that you think is worthwhile.” 

Tom Engel agreed, “I'm really 
pleased that we have been able to 
take the first step in the continuation 
of the series. 1 think it would be just a 
really excellent program to continue, 
and I hope it does, if the money is out 
there." 

And, John Houseman remarked in 
a Kingsfield-like way, “Well, every- 
body's behaved awfully well. I must 
say. I’m delighted to see it back on the 
air. I think it was an important, nice 
program, and I’m delighted to know it 
will continue.” 

Mr. Houseman, in that sentiment 
you are not alone. ■ 
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PERSPECTIVES 
ON CHILDREN’S 
TELEVISION 

F or several decades 

democratic America has been 
supporting a monarchy within 
its own borders that looks like it is 
here to stay. Television has raised its 
first generation of American children, 
and now the second generation is 
having its crack at ruling the airwaves. 
Children and television. Stuck to- 
gether like peanut butter and jelly, 
like Chang and Eng, like tar and 
feathers. And today, the range of 
video experiences available to the 
young viewer is staggering. 

In addition to the hours and hours 
of network programming, there are 
literally thousands of choices avail- 
able to the home video consumer, a 
perfect alternative for parents who 
wish to control more strictly what 
their children view. 

Thus, this first segment in a three- 
part series on children’s television 
looks at the home video marketplace. 
The listings to be found below are 
certainly not comprehensive, but 
they do give a fair overview of the 
kinds of programs that are being 
made available to young people. All 
of the selections fit standard video 
formats and have been arranged by 
age group. The distributor and air 
time have also been listed. 

FOR PRE-SCHOOLERS 
AND GRADE SCHOOLERS 
The Apple 

Pyramid Films, 8 min., pre-school/ 
grade school 

Gifted British animator George 
Dunning creates a comedy that 
would have pleased Galileo: a meek 
man, too shy to pluck an apple off a 
tree, changes radically when the ap- 
ple falls into his lap. 

The Beast of Monsieur 
Racine 

Weston Woods, 9 min., pre-school/ 
grade school 

Charles Duvall lends his elegantly 
throated narration to this award-win- 
ning animated tale of an unlikely 
friendship which forms between 
Monsieur Racine and an innocent- 
looking creature who has been steal- 
ing his prize pears. 
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The Brothers Grimm 

Maryland Center for Public Broadcasting, 30 min., pre- 
school/grade school 

The Pickwick Players bring two oldies-but-goodies to 
life with their characterizations of “Hansel and Gretel” 
and “The Fisherman and His Wife.” 

Caterpillar 

Learning Corp. of America, 16 min., preschool/grade 
school 

Vaudeville lives in this award-winning animated fiim 
about a harmonica-piaying boy and his dancing caterpil- 
iar. The. winning combination of a catchy tune and the 
color green (shades of Kermitthe Frog!) sets the world on 
its ear. 

Christmas Rhapsody 
Britannica Films, 11 min., pre-school/grade school 
The story of “The Littlest Christmas Tree” gets a fresh 


teur horticulturist Harold has when he sketches an 
enchanted garden where nothing wiii grow. The trouble 
isn’t root rot, but rather a giant witch. 

I Am, I Can, I Will Series I 
I Am, I Can, I Will Series II 
Family Communications, 15-20 min., pre-school/special 
education 

The series is designed to heip handicapped chiidren 
develop their potential and understand their limitations. 
Series I (five programs) helps those with below-average t 
language skills. Series li (ten programs) is for children 
with average or above-average ianguage skills. 

The Night Before Christmas 
Britannica Films, 11 min., pre-school/grade school 
The classic poem, “A Visit From St. Nichoias,” gets the 


=== GRADE SCHOOLERS 

All Gold Canyon 
Weston Woods, 21 min., grade school 
A deserted canyon may seem iike a strange place for a 
reunion, but that’s exactly where a prospector meets up 
with his former partner— right after he has discovered a 
payload of gold. 

By the Sea 

Sterling Educational Films. 11 min., grade school 
The caprice of a strong wind and wayward kite lead a 
young boy into new surroundings and adventure. 

Children’s Key Concert 
Public Television Library, 58 min., grade school 
Reuben and Dorothy Silver narrate a unique program of 
music and dance created for children by the Cleveland 


Folklore: U.S.A. 

Michigan Media, 29 min., grade school 
Eight programs that have a lot to say about the Ameri- 
can way of story, song, dance and superstition: “Warts, 
Songs, Jokes.” “Custom and Beliefs,” “World of Child- 
ren,” “The Instruments,” “Folk Song Mirror,” “Labor 
Songs,” “Work Songs,” “Tales: Tall and Otherwise.” 

Growing 

Britannica Films, 15 min., grade school 
Computer technology animates this look at natural 
technology— the weather and seasonal change. 

How Far? 

Indiana U. AV Center, 10 min., grade school 
E=mc2 made simple as the concepts of speed, distance 
and time are explained through the example of children 



Vaudeville 
lives in 
Caterpillar, 
about a 
harmonica- 
playing boy 
and his 
dancing 
caterpillar. 



Children learn 
that saving 
money now 
means having 
more money 
later. They do 
not know what 
inflation does to 
the value of that 
money. 



retelling which showcases Mother Nature as much as 
Father Christmas. 

The Glob Family 

Learning Corp. of America, 7 min., pre-school/grade 
school 

The youngsters should enjoy theeyeball kicks provided 
by some animated inkblots, and it should help get them 
ready for their first Rorschach test. 

Goldilocks and the Three Bears 
Coronet Films, 11 min., pre-school/grade school 
The familiar story of a blonde who ended up not having 
much fun is told especially well in this award-winning film 
featuring real live bears. 

The Great Toy Robber>' 

Nat'l. Film Board of Canada, 7 min., pre-school/grade 
school 

An animated film that gets Santa Claus into trouble out 
West. Mean, but dumb: where on earth can you fence 
toys? 

Harold’s Fairy Tale 

Weston Woods, 8 min., pre-school/grade school 
Prize-winning animated film about the problems ama- 


full treatment with original music and authentic costumes 
for its nineteenth century setting. 

Paddington Bear Series 

FilmFair Communications, 17 min., pre-school/grade 
school 

Thirty programs make up the adventures of Padding- 
ton, a foundiing Peruvian bear, that the Browns take in as 
one of their own. The individually available titles include 
"Paddington Goes Underground,” “Paddington Hits Out” 
and "Troubie at the Launderette.” Bears wiil be bears. 

Tree Top Tales 

Centron Films, 15 min., pre-school/grade school 
The animals of Beechwood Forest and their T ree Top 
House roam again in six programs: “Time to Wake Up,” 
“How Does Your Garden Grow,” “The Biack White Kit- 
ten,” "Learning Fast,” “Happy’s Hiccups” and “Dazzling 
Diamonds.” 

Where the Wild Things Are 
Weston Woods, 8 min., pre-school/grade school 
A classic children’s book comes to the screen in this 
animated version of a boy king and his kingdom of weird 
and frightening subjects. 


Orchestra and The Chamber Ballet of the University of 
Akron. 

A Child’s Garden of Pollutiop 
Xerox Films, 12 min., grade school 
Clean-cut Bill Bixby talks about the messy problem of 
pollution as he revisits somefavoritechiidhood hangouts. 

A Child’s Garden of Verses 
Sterling Educational Films, 10 min., grade school 
Poetry isn’t dead, and certainly not the seven Robert 
Louis Stevenson classics which provide a framework for 
this film about one day in the life of a small town boy. 

Dinosaurs— The Terrible Lizards 
AIMS, 10 min., grade school 
Children love dinosaurs as near-mythic creatures of 
fantasy. This film shows a realistic portrayal of their life 
and extinction. 

Dr. Seuss on the Loose 
BFA Educational Media, 25 min., grade school 
Everyone’s favorite pediatrician is in good form in a 
triad which satirizes the world of attitudes: “The 
Sneetchers,” “Green Eggs and Ham” and “The Zax.” 


travelling in cars and planes. Mere child’s play, right? 

How TO Lose Your Lunch Money 
BFA Educational Media, 4 min., grade school 
Illustrated tail-tale of a child's explanation of why his 
lunch money didn't buy him any lunch. This humorous 
exercise in creative truth was adapted from a book by 
Florence White. 

In Business For Myself 
Films Inc., 10 min., grade school 
It is nevertoo soon to teach them howto bring home the 
bacon. Todd, a toymaker and seller, and Tony, a popcorn 
vendor, tell their versions of the Horatio Alger story. 

A Kite Story 

Churchill Films, 25 min., grade school 
A fantasy about a young boy's choice between drab and 
flash as a strange character offers to make him a kite. 

Land of the Friendly Animals 
Britannica Films, 1 1 min., grade school 
Charles Darwin caused a great stir when he started in 
about evolution. This film features the animals of the 
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Galapagos Archipelago who gave him the idea in the first 
place. 


Mister Rogers Meets An Astronaut 
Indisna U. AV Center, 29 min., grade school 
A nice program that has Apollo 15 astronaut, Major 
Alfred Worden, answering questions aboutspacesubmit- 
ted by children. Expect polite questions, not the ones 
everyone really wants answered. 


People Soup 

Learning Corp. of America, 12 min., grade school 
Director Alan Arkin turns his considerable skills to kids 
in this comedy of two brothers performing unlikely scien- 
tific experiments with things like Bromo Seltzer. 


Planning the Use of Money 
Sterling Educational Films. 9 min., grade schooi 
Children as well as adults learn that saving money now 
means having more money later. Of course, they do not 
tell about what inflation does to the value of that money. 


Children’s Chants and Games 

BFA Educational Media, 15 min., grade school/young 

adult 

This film should surprise some kids who will discover 
that children in other parts of the country recite familiar 
chants differently than they do. It may even teach them 
some new games for when they have to go out and play. 


D is Daffodil Yellow 

Public Television Library, 29 min., grade school/young 
adult 

The jazz tradition is passed down via the very capable 
hands of pianist Marian McPartland in performance and 
with words of encouragement for her youthful audience. 


Finding A Friend 
AIMS, 11 min., grade school/young adult 
This story of a new kid on the block who has some 
trouble breaking into a clique may help teach children 
faced with the same problem that bribery is not the 
answer. 


Having trouble telling your kids about the facts of life? About Sex doesn’t; 
it covers everything from sexual fantasies to homosexuality. 


Shakespeare; Selection for Children 
Sterling Educational Films, 6 min., grade school 
Help the kids earn brownie points at school by quoting 
Shakespeare. Actor Maurice Evans narrates this animated 
look at the comedies “As You Like it" and "Love's Labour 
Lost.” 


The Soap Box Derby Scandal 
Weston Woods, 24 min., grade school 
An award-winning documentary about the 1973 Soap 
Box Derby that has a lot of disturbing things to say about 
winning, losing and cheating. Is nothing sacred? 



GRADE SCHOOLERS AND 



YOUNG ADULTS 



About Sex 

Texture Films, 23 min., young adult 
Have trouble telling your kids about the facts of life? 
This film doesn’t: it covers everything from sexual fanta- 
sies to homosexuality and gives the facts about birth 
control, venereal disease and physical development. 


The Best I Can 

Films Inc., 12 min., grade school/young adult 
A film for aspiring Olympians as Lara, a swimmer, and 
Marcie, a gymnast, explain the dedication and perspira- 
tion required to become an accomplished athlete. 


Beware, Beware My Beauty Fair 
Phoenix Films, 29 min., grade school/young adult 
The Players of the Children’s Theatre of Montreal per- 
form a play within a play on film: rehearsals for a school 
show are dogged by a mysterious backstage menace. 


How Much Is Enough? 

Sterling Educationa Films, 21 min., young adult 
The "sphere of radiation” for a sample of uranium is 
determined through experimentation. In other words, 
how close can you get to It before you start to grow a third 
eye? 


Island of Dreams: A Fable For Our Time 

Texture Films, 10 min. 

Animated film in which a bored city dweller finds he can 
not escape technology even on the island of his dreams. 
Sounds depressing, but it will probably have little effect 
on young videophiles. 


Poetry for Fun: Dares and Dreams 
Centron Films, 13 min., grade school/young adult 
A mixture of real life action and animation dramatize six 
poems including ‘The Fairies,” "The Cave Boy” and "Foul 
Shot.” This should help the kids stay weil-versed. 


Rookie of the Year 

Time Life Multimedia, 47 min., grade school/young adult 
Make sure to don the white wigs and black robes for this 
examination of the question of whether or not a fine girl 
athlete should be able to play on an all-male little league 
team. 


The Secret Life of T.K. Bearing 
Time Life Multimedia, 47 min., young adult 
Jodie Foster gets to play a normal kid for a change in 
this story of a girl who dislikes having her grandfather 
living with the family until she gets to know him. 


Who Are You? 

Media Guild, 20 min., grade school/young adult 
An interesting and scenic series of seven programs that 
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show children from different environments, with different 
heritages, and how these factors shape their attitudes, it 
takes aii kinds to make a world. 


FAMILY 


Animals, Animals, Animals 

Media Guild, 22 min., each 

This Emmy Award-winning series starring Hal Linden 
and Roger Caras explores the animal kingdom in 16 infor- 
mative programs. Choose any or aii of your favorite crit- 
ters: horse, dolphin, eagle, ape. cat, lion, butterfly, bear, 
snake, wolf, bee, hound, donkey, pelican, bull and turtle. 


Cartoon Carnival #1 
Cartoon Carnival #2 
Amer Video Tape Library 

The old Warner Brothers cartoons never go out of 
fashion with their kid-pleasing plots and subtle jokes for 
adults. Carnival #1 features Bugs Bunny, Porky Pig and 









Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Video Connection; Video Communications; Niles Video, 
96 min., 1972 

Stars Fiona Fullerton, Michael Crawford, Sir Ralph 
Richardson and Dame Flora Robson and retells Lewis 
Carroll’s story of a girl who liked to walk through mirrors. 


The Bad News Bears 

Paramount, 102 min., 1976 

Stars Walter Matthau and Tatum O'Neal. Sparkling 
comedy about a broken-down little league team and their 
equally broken-down, beer-drinking coach. 


Born Free 

Columbia; Time Life Multimedia, 95 min., 1966 
Virginia McKenna and Bill Travers play the roles of the 
real life Adamsons in this true story of the challenge of 


The Hobbit, J.R.R. Tolkein’s amazing fantasy 
of elves, monsters and, of course, hobbits is 
reverently told in an animated film featuring 
the voices of Orson Bean and Hans Conrad. 


Daffy Duck. Carnival #2 hums with Merrie Melodies and 
Children’s Fables. 


Cartoon Jamboree 

Northeast Video & Sound, 50 min. 

An era ended when they stopped making cartoons like 
the ones featured here. Give the kids a chance to seethe 
finest animation money can buy with Popeye, Superman 
and Felix the Cat classics. 


The Family in the Purple House 

BFA Educational Media, 13 min. 

This film depicts a family, the Morrises, in an attempt to 
show that all families are not alike. This could solve the 
problem of kids who complain about what Johnny’s mom 
lets him do. 


Millions and Millions of Bubbles 

Churchill Films, 11 min. 

No, this is not a Lawrence Welk retrospective. It is an 
exploration by two children of the unusual treasures to be 
found at the seashore. 


Skateboard 

Sports World Cinema, 12 min. 

Skateboarding is here to stay, and this film shows why 
with moves that turn this mutant roller skating into an 
artform. 


setting an orphaned lion, Elsa, free after years of 
domesticity. 


Bullwinkle 

Video Communications, 90 min., 1978 
Bullwinkle, Rocky the Flying Squirrel and friends get 
together for a full-length, lunatic romp. 


A Christmas Carol 
Video Communidations, 86 min., 1951 
This dramatic version of Dickens’ story, starring Alas- 
tair Sim and Kathleen Harrison, has perhaps the most 
pitiful Tiny Tim of all the screen versions. 


The Hobbit 

Xerox Films, 78 min., 1978 

J.R.R. Tolkien's amazing fantasy of elves, monsters 
and, of course, hobbits is reverently told in this animated 
film featuring the voices of Orson Bean and Hans Conrad. 


Jaws II 

MCA DiscoVIsion, MCA Videocassettes, 124 min., 
1975/young adult 

The giant shark rises again for a second helping. Grade 
A fright factor. 


Mysterious Island 

Columbia Pictures Home Entertainment, 101 min., 1961 
A great adventure story that has giant birds, crabs and 
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lizards terrorizing some escaped convicts and a couple of 
scantily-clad women. 


Oliver 

Time Life Video, 145 min., 1968 
Academy Award-winning musical adaptation of 
Dickens' Oliver Ivv/sf features everyone's favorite orphan, 
Mark Lester, and the most energetic Fagin to date as 
portrayed by Ron Moody. 


Sound of Music 
Magnetic Video, 174 min., 1965 
This long, visually stunningfilm milksJulieAndrewsfor 
every octave she is worth. 


Tom Sawyer 

MCA DiscbVision, MCA Videocassettes, 76 min., 1973 
Jane Wyatt, Buddy Ebsen, Vic Morrow and John 
McGiver star in a good version of Mark Twain’s adventure 


KIDEO DISTRIBUTORS 


AIMS INSTRUCTIONAL 
MEDIA SERVICES 
626 Justin Ave. 

Glendale, C.A 91201 

AMERICAN VIDEO TAPE 
LIBRARY 
6650 S. Broadway 
Littleton. CO 80121 

BFA EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 
221 1 Michigan Ave. 

Santa Monica. CA 90406 
BRITANNICA FILMS 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
425 N. Michigan 
Chicago, IL 60611 

CENTRON FILMS 
1621 West Ninth St. 

Lawrence, KS 66044 
CHURCHILL FILMS 
662 N. Robertson Blvd. 

Los Angeles. CA 90069 
COLUMBIA PICTURES 
HOME ENTERTAINMENT 
71 1 5th Ave. 

New York, NY 10022 
CORONET FILMS 
65 East South Water St. 

Chicago, IL 60601 

FAMILY COMMUNICATIONS 
4802 5th Ave. 

Pittsburgh, PA 15213 
FILMS INC. 

733 Greenbay Road 
Wilmette. IL 60091 

RLMFAIR COMMUNICATIONS 
10900 Ventura Blvd. 

Studio City, CA 91604 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY AV 
CENTER 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47401 


LEARNING CORP. OF AMERICA 
1350 Ave. of the Americas 
New York, NY 10019 
MCA DISCOVISION 
100 Universal City Plaza 
Universal City, CA 91603 

MAGNETIC VIDEO CORP. 

23434 Industrial Park Ct. 

Farmington, Ml 48024 



MARYLAND CENTER FOR 
PUBLIC BROADCASTING 
Division of Programming 
Owings Mill, MD 21117 
THE MEDIA GUILD 
118 S. .Acacia 
Box 881 

Solana Beach, CA 92075 
MICHIGAN MEDIA 
University of Michigan 
400 Fourth Street 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109 
NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF 
CANADA 

1251 Ave. of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 


NORTHEAST VIDEO & SOUND 
287 Kenyon St. 

Stratford, CT 06497 
PARAMOUNT 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Box 38817 

Hollywood, CA 90038 

PHOENIX FILMS INC. 

470 Park Ave. S. 

New York, NY 10016 

PUBLIC TELEVISION LIBRARY 

475 L’Enfant Plaza, S.W. 

Washington, DC 20024 
PYRAMID FILMS 
Box 1048 

Santa Monica, CA 90406 
SPORTS WORLD CINEMA 
Box 17022 

Salt Uke Qty, UT 84117 

STERLING EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
241 E. 34th St. 

New York, NY 10016 

TEXTURE FILMS 
1600 Broadwav 
New York, NY 10019 

TIME LIFE MULTIMEDIA 
Room 32-48 
Time & Life Building 
New York, NY 10020 
VIDEO COMMUNICATIONS 
6555 E. SkeUy Dr. 

Tulsa, OK 74145 
VIDEO CONNECTION 
1920 Sylvania Ave, nIOI 
Toledo, OH 43613 

WESTON WOODS STUDIOS 
389 Newton Tpk. 

Weston, CT 06883 

XEROX FILMS 
Box 360 

Middletown, CT 06457 
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TakeControl 

Tel^NOII 



Video discs. Video 
cassettes. Cabie teievi- 
sion, Pay T.V. Home 
computers. Over-the-air 
information. Video 
games. Direct satellite- 
to-home reception. 

Five years ago. 
nobody even considered 
having any of this in 
their homes. Today, 
peopie are clamoring to 
get in on the action. 
Tomorrow, the whole 
video field will have 
grown to the point 
where video technology 
will be the single most 
important aspect of our 
daily lives. 
T.V. is more than just 
entertainment. Medical 
information, daily food 
cost comparisons, 
computer checking and 
bank transactions right 
to your television 
screen, newspapers over 
the air, updated con- 
stantly . . . today’s video 
world is a whole lot 
more than just major 
motion pictures. 


The First 


Total 


Video 


Magazine 


VIDEO ACTION is the 
first magazine that helps 
you take control of your 
television set. We will 
keep you abreast of all 
the latest in this, the 
fastest growing com- 
munications medium. 


Written so you don’t 
have to be a T.V. repair- 
man or electronics 
genius to understand it, 
VIDEO ACTION covers 
every aspect of the field. 
We keep you on top of 
the latest in broadcast 
and cable television, in 
video discs, cassettes 
and games. We keep you 
informed of all the 
changes in the field— 
what’s new, what’s 
being replaced, what’s 
changed ... and how all 
this will effect you, your 
family and your society. 


VIDEO ACTION is the 
best possible guide 
for living in the video 
world. 

VIOEO ACTION. Take 
control of your T.V. 







by Jerry Tiriiilll 


THE 

BIGGEST 

(LITTLE) 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 

IN THE world 


Teletext Part II — Prestel: the Slumbering Giant 

SERIES by Richard Burton 

A round io:15 pm on most any weeknight in the 
spring of 1980, the average British TV viewer, dozing in his 
or her armchair, might be aroused from slumber by some- 
thing curious happening on the TV screen. 


A green handle beckoning to them 
with an animated finger to come 
closer. Abruptly the hand vanishes, 
replaced by a rapidly forming se- 
quence of letters. To the accompa- 
niment of Star Wars-type electronic 
beeps and tones, a sentence is com- 
pleted. “Hello! It’s me again, Prestel” 
it says in a friendly manner. "Let me 
show you what I can do,” says another 
quickly formed sentence. 

The viewer, curiousity aroused, is 
then treated to a kaleidoscope of 
dozens of multi-colored pages of in- 
formation on a multitude of subjects 
whilst, in the background, Strauss’ 
Blue Danube Waltz plays, evoking 
more stirring high-technology 
images, this time of Kubrick’s 2001: A 
Space Odyssey. 

After nearly two minutes — an entire 
commercial break— the cacophony 
of sight and sound ends with a cheery 
farewell and promise of further con- 
tacts from several brief sentences. 
The sequence ends, as it began, with 
the green hand, this time waving 
goodbye to its somewhat amazed 
audience. 

This television commerical — for 
such it was — and several others like it, 
form just one phase in a $1,500,000 
advertising campaign launched by 
Britain’s Post Office telecommunica- 


tions division to hearld the arrival of 
its latest consumer service. This serv- 
ice is a new visual information system 
that utilizes the domestic television 

Prestel 

currently has a 
capacity of a 
quarter of a 
million pages 

set. The service answers to the name 
of Prestei. 

In the last issue of Video Action, I 
examined Ceefax and Oracle, two 
other visual information systems 
available on slightly modified domes- 
tic television receivers. Therefore 
there must be some understandably 
puzzled faces amongst you trying to 
work out why an island kingdom like 
Great Britain needs a third system to 
compete for a still largely unknown 
market. Add to that puzzlement, if 
you will, why so much money is being ' 
spent to inform the British public of 
Prestel’s arrival and why this arrival 
has sent so many important compa- 
nies rushing to the Post Office’s door 


with desperate pleas to be let into 
Prestel on the ground floor. 

Part of the answer lies in terminol- 
ogy. Ceefax and Oracle come under 
the generic name of "teletext,” i.e., 
broadcast video information systems, 
transmitted with regular TV signals 
directly to the viewer’s set, Prestel is 
different. Prestel enjoys the label of 
“viewdata” because it is an interactive 
system— it is transmitted along exist- 
ing telephone lines to the user’s home 
or office. Once there, it is channelled 
to a specially adapted TV set where 
any of its pages of information can be 
called up and displayed on the screen 
with the aid of a remote control 
keypad. 

Another part of the answer lies in 
capacity. Because of their broadcast 
nature, teletext systems are currently 
restricted to a maximum of 400 pages 
of information (any more and the wait 
time for pages to appear on the 
screen becomes impractical). Prestel 
currently has a capacity of a quarter 
•of a million pages (of which 156,465 
are in use) with an expected half mil- 
lion to be available within two years. 
Because a computer is at the heart of 
the Prestel system, any one of these 
pages is available to the Prestel user 
almost instantly. 

And perhaps the final part of the 
answer lies in the way Prestel is oper- 
ated. Ceefax and Oracle are run by 
Britain's two television networks, 
BBC and ITV respectively. Each sys- 
tem has its own staff who collect and 
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collate all the information put out in 
the systems’ pages. Prestel is, basic- 
ally, a computer owned and run by 
the Post Office. Space, or pages, in 
that computer are available to anyone 
who cares to buy them. Therefore, 
Prestel’s information comes from 
many varied outside sources, all 
coming together to form a massive 
pool of information which makes 
Prestel the most formidable force 
in the rapidly-developing videotext 
industry. 

Despite imaginative marketing 
techniques and the undercurrent of 
excitement generated in the com- 
mercial sector. Prestel is off to a slow 
start as far as the Great British Public 


benefits will far outweigh its disad- 
vantages. and this optimistic attitude 
is shared by the set manufacturers. 
ITT predicts that 80,000 sets will be in 
use by the end of 1983. Prices should 
drop as technology improves and one 
manufacturer hopes that in six 
months to a year a Prestel set should 
cost no more than $300 more than a 
standard TV receiver. 

Prestel relies for its existence on 
the activities of four groups; (1) the 
Post Office, which in England owns 
the computer and the phone lines 
which carry the information to the 
users. (2) the manufacturers, who 
make the terminals through which 
the user gets the information, (3) the 


infinitely cheaper to maintain their 
sales lists, service details, stock lists, 
and the like on Prestel than to pro- 
duce “hard copy" versions at ever es- 
calating prices. On Prestel it will cost 
a mere $10,000 per year to maintain a 
200-page video magazine or informa- 
tion service. Cheap, compared to 
paper prices. 

Prestel is also fast. Data can con- 
stantly be updated— by the minute if 
need be. One of thefirst groups of IPs 
to realize this potential was the travel 
industry, who found that fast-selling 
items like holiday bookings and 
flights could be taken out of their 
pages in the system the minute they 
were sold. Likewise, employment 
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Ai right, Prestel Information receivers can be an Invaluable 
asset to the enterprising businessman and an obvious aid 
In executive decision making. At left, a sample Prestel 
“page” appfars on a TV screen with Information which 
may be the key to success for English entrepreneurs. 



is concerned. 

As of mid-1980 only 3,188 Prestel- 
adapted sets were actually in use. 
This could be ascribed to traditional 
wariness on the part of the public to 
anything new, but a lot must have to 
do with avilability. Prestel sets cost 
over $2,000 at present and installa- 
tion is not an easy matter. The cus- 
tomer must buy or rent his set and 
then apply to the Post Office to have it 
connected to his telephone line— a 
process that can take some time as 
anyone who has waited to have a 
telephone installed can testify! 

Once the set is installed and prop- 
erly connected, the user must accept 
that it is still going to cost him money. 
Each time the Prestel system is used, 
the user’s phone is also tied up. the 
call charges going on his bill. Not 
only that, but some pages called up 
may carry a charge for usage (this is 
at the discretion of the information 
provider)— this also is automatically 
added to the telephone bill. 

However, all those concerned with 
Prestel are sure that the system's 


rental companies, who get the major- 
ity of the sets into the homes and of- 
fices of the users, and, most impor- 
tant of all, (4) the I Ps. The I Ps are the 
Information Providers, who actually 
supply the information the system is 
based on. 

An IP can be any individual or 
group of individuals, any company or 
organization who rents space in the 
Prestel system. More and more IPs 
are being created everyday, so much 
so that The Association of Viewdata 
Information Providers has been 
formed. Its members range from 
those with 100 pages or less rented in 
the system to those with over 5,000. 

Special IP groups— called Closed 
User Groups— have been formed 
who restrict access to their material 
to known groups of people or organi- 
zations. Prestel has the capability to 
isolate blocks of pages from the main 
system and make them available only 
to the holders of a special key code. 

In effect, what Prestel has done is 
create a whole new publishing medi- 
um— an electronic medium. IPs find it 


agencies found this feature of Prestel 
to be perfectly suited for them. Sev- 
eral executive employment agencies 
are major IPs. They can advertise 
jobs, fill them and have new vacan- 
cies inserted in their pages in minutes 
rather than days. 

As mentioned earlier, an IP can get 
a return on his investment in Prestel 
by charging the user for utilizing his 
service— although this is discretion- 
ary and most major Prestel IPs pro- 
vide their pages to the users free of 
charge. If a charge is to be made for a 
page or series of pages, the amount is 
displayed at the top of the page and 
credited automatically to the user’s 
bill. 

Though perhaps not thought of as 
such by the user, this very capability 
of Prestel is one of its major attrac- 
tions to IPs. Due to its very nature as 
an interactive system, Prestel can 
“watch’’ its users and provide 1 Ps with 
a constant record of how many people 
use their services. Naturally enough, 
this can work both ways and Prestel 
users will soon have the facility of 
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"talking” directly to the Prestel com- 
puter via their remote control key- 
pads enabling them to obtain all sorts 
of goods and services directly from 
the IPs’ pages. 

A household with a Prestel- 
equipped TV set quite literally has the 
key to a store of information of as- 
tounding proportions. Not since Wil- 
liam Caxton invented the printing 
press has such a development had 
the potential to alter how the British 
receive or seek information in the 
years to come. 

Prestel’s massive capacity means 
that it can cater to almost every facet 
of life. 

In education; some universities 


smoking, immunizations and influen- 
za are just some subjects it covers on 
its Prestel pages. 

In choosing a career: Prestel has 
several career information services. 
Key 277 for Careerdata, which pro- 
vides current vacancy information to 
graduates, school-leavers and job 
changers. 

In consumer goods; you have the 
pick of the big chain stores in the 
British Isles. 20100 brings you Great 
Universal Mail Order's 24,000 item 
home shopping catalogue. 

In entertainment: with nearly every 
major publisher in Great Britain now 
a Prestel IP. the information available 
on theatre, music, art, film, ballet, 


is currently a national information 
system. Information peculiar to just, 
say, London is equally available to 
users in Scotland, and vice versa. 
Prestel and its two predessesors will 
really come into their own when re- 
gional services can be put into 
operation, serving smaller areas and 
communities. 

As of this writing, Prestel has com- 
puter centers in London, Birming- 
ham, Nottingham, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Norwich, Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh. But these only serve to feed 
data from IPs in those areas into the 
main Prestel network, as well as serv- 
icing users in those areas. 

Many intriguing developments are 
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At left, a Prestel receiver In the home can be as valuable as 
one at the office. Social activities can be planned ahead for 
conven/ence and enjoyment with the use of listed readouts 
for restaurants, theaters, etc. At right, a sample restaurant 
listing Is displayed on a Prestel screen. 


have alreaqy begun to store complete 
books in the system. These books are 
available to scholars all over the 
country at the press of a button. 
Punch in the number 289, for ex- 
ample, and you have a 10,000 article 
encyclopedia to learn from. 

In business: separate services cater 
to all corporate, financial, economic 
and commerical users. Key in 248 for 
Fintel, thej3usinessmen’s service uti- 
lizing the resources of The Financial 
Times. 

In leisure: it would be easier to list 
what Prestel doesn’t caterto! You can 
do anything from playing one of Pres- 
tel's video games to planning a trip 
around the world. 269 will bring into 
your home the services of American 
Express. 500 will call up Pan Am’s 
pages. 

In sport; a full sports service is a 
regular feature of Prestel. 207 will 
even enable you to place a bet with 
Mecca Bookmakers. 

In health: 544 is the number of the 
Health Education Council. Informa- 
tion on infant feeding, how to stop 


opera, concerts, etc., has to be the 
most comprehensive ever gathered in 
one place. 441 calls up the pages of 
Time Out. the respected where-to-go 
and what-to-do guide for London. 

The list just goes on and on. Prestel 
is even spawning its own electronic 
publications. UpDate 245 is a fort- 
nightly magazine produced exclu- 
sively for the Prestel system contain- 
ing a mixture of news, comment, let- 
ters and opinion. Viewtel 202 claims 
to be the World’s First Electronic 
Newspaper and carries news as well 
as offering advertising space. 

All of this — and so much more — is 
available right now in Britain. 

The only cloud on an otherwise 
bright horizon is the as yet unan- 
swered question as to whether the 
public will take to acquiring its infor- 
mation this way when it is still avail- 
able at a vastly reduced rate from all 
the books and magazines that Pres- 
tel’s IPs still produce. Only time, and 
a great deal of money spent on PR 
campaigns, will tell. 

As with Ceefax and Oracle, Prestel 


hinted at for the near future. Aside 
from the aforementioned two-way 
facility between user and IP, Prestel 
will soon be capable of providing per- 
sonal communication between indi- 
viduals. Users will be able to use the 
system to leave messages or transmit 
data to other users. The message can 
be fed into the system and retrieved at 
any time by the recipient who merely 
has to key in a special code. 

“Picture Prestel” is yet another 
development' promised in about eight 
years. Quite what this will consist of 
has not yet been made clear and pre- 
sumably still comes under the head- 
ing of “classified.” 

Prestel is destined to play an im- 
portant role in the coming informa- 
tion revolution that is bound to touch 
ail our lives, both as itself and as a 
model on which other viewdata sys^ 
terns will be based. 

It is for this reason that my exami- 
nation of the “Slumbering Giant” will 
continue in Video Action next month 
as I examine further implications of 
the system both here and abroad. ■ 
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THE PRESERVATION OF YESTERYEAR 

A Look at Few York City’s Unique MUSEUM OF BnOADCASTIFG 


A rt. like beauty, is in the 

eye of the beholder. It has long 
been the lament of video vlev/- 
ers that the art of television is all too 
fleeting to behold. The images flash 
by, each a minute part of the whole, 
each adding to the total entity known 
as the television program. Until re- 
cently, the only place for the public to 
preserve an individual favorite pro- 
gram was deep within the oft-times 
faulty memories of the viewer. 

With the wide-spread use of private 
video tape machines, the initial prob- 
lem seems to have been solved. Fav- 
orite shows are fast finding their way 
into private collections. But video 
collectors quickly discover another 
problem. 

If seen at all, the old shows of tele- 
vision’s so-called '‘Golden Age" are 
regulated to the oddest of late-night 
hours. And some classic shows of 
yesteryear are never rerun in any 
time-slot at all. 

But there is hope. There is really no 
need to despair or to fear over an ex- 
ceptional television presentation be- 


ing broadcast and then fading into 
space forever. For there is a unique 
institution in New York City whose 
sole reason for existance is the pres- 
ervation of yesteryear. It is the unique 
Museum of Broadcasting. 

In the mid-60s, Williams. Paley, the 

There are over 
2,000 programs 
now in their 
collection, and 
the number is 
growing every 
day. 


Chairman of the Board of CBS Inc. 
began an extensive study across the 
country to see if there was a need ora 
desire for such a museum to exist. 
The field studies conducted also at- 
tempted to determine just how much 
classic broadcast material was still in 

DELINEATION by Jack C. Harris 


existance and in exactly what form it 
existed. 

To the delight of those doing the 
studies, they discovered quite a bit 
more material was preserved than 
previously believed. The many horror 
stories about the classic shows hav- 
ing been accidentally destroyed 
proved to be, more often than not, 
unfounded. 

It was also discovered that histor- 
ians and scholars, as well as the gen- 
eral public, favored a museum-type 
institution rather than a private 
archive. 

When the collection of broadcast 
material actually began, the organi- 
zation that was to become the Mu- 
seum of Broadcasting soon found 
that notonly were the three major net- 
works, as well as PBS, morethan will- 
ing to turn over tapes and kinescopes, 
but private collectors, actors, tech- 
nicians and many others who had ac- 
cess to old programs were eager to 
offer their private collections. 

In November of 1976, the Museum 
of Broadcasting was finally opened to 
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the public. Housed in a building on 
New York’s East 53rd Street off 5th 
Avenue, they leased twofloorsforthe 
public and an additional one for stor- 
age. The library was equipped with a 
card catalogue of over 4,000 cross- 
referenced television and radio pro- 
grams, all available to the public. 

A special study center was opened 
at the same time, consisting of 26 
specially-designed consoles wherein 
visitors of the Museum could notonly 
view and play back tapes of any pro- 
gram selected from the card cata- 
logue, but listen to any of the thou- 
sands of hours of radio programs as 
well. 

The response to the Museum was 
immediate and spectacular. Opening 
their doors at noon on Tuesdays 
through Saturdays, the employees of 
the Museum soon discovered long 
lunch hour lines curled around the 
corner of 5th and 53rd full of eager 
patrons who wished to conduct re- 
search, catch a missed broadcast or 
to relive a favorite hour of viewing 
from years gone by. 

They did little advertising. The few 
short television commercials that 
were broadcast were donated by the 
networks or PBS. The popularity of 
the Museum and its facilities mainly 
grew by word-of-mouth. By canvas- 
sing information from the numerous 
patrons, the curators selected further 
popular entertainment programs as 
well as many news and cultural tele- 
vision events for inclusion in its vast 
collection that spans the 50 year his- 
tory of American broadcasting. 

The Museum actually maintains 
two separate collections. A 3 / 4 " video- 
cassette is first made for preservation 
in the archives. From this, an addi- 
tional Vg" cassette is made for public 
viewing. The public collection is for 
viewing only; tapes cannot be lent out 
or duplicated. 

The major networks have contrac- 
tual agreements for 300 broadcasting 
hours to be donated to the Museum 
each calendar year. But more often 
than not, the actual amount of pro- 
gramming donated far exceeds that 
which is promised under contract. 
For example, ABC contributed all 52 
hours of the 1980 Winter Olympics— 
this in addition to the hours under 
contract. 

There are over 2,000 programs now 
in their collection, and that number is 
growing every day. The majority of 
programming is from the networks, 
but there are selections from the Pub- 
lic Broadcasting System as well. The 
Museum attempts to select the most 
representative episodes from the 
more highly-rated, popular pro- 



The Museum is a melting 
pot of the educational, 
the entertaining, 
the good, the bad and 
the mediocre. 



grams. The usual practice is to have 
on file the premiere and thefinal epi- 
sodes of such shows as / Love Lucy, 
My Three Sons, Leave It To Beaver, 
Studio One, Playhouse 90, The Fugi- 
tive, and 60 Mlnutes.- 

Major political events such as the 
election year conventions, the 1960 
Kennedy/Nixon debates and most of 
the extensive coverage by Walter 
Cronkite of the Watergate break-in of 
October, 1972, are well represented. 

The space program is fully docu- 
mented in the Museum collection: the 
moon landing and many of the excit- 
ing events leading to the Apollo mis- 
sions can be viewed over and over at 


one of their two study centers. 

Although the Museum’s stated 
function is the preservation of Amer- 
ican broadcasting, they also have 
representative episodes of the__1_20 
Brihsh programs that are seen in the 
United States. Ascent of Man and 
even the outrageous Monty Python's 
Flying Circus can be seen. A certain 
number of selected programs from 
other countries is also preserved 
within their archives. 

Another unique feature of the Mu- 
seum is a collection of “broadcast 
days.” Every eight months, the library 
receives a tape of the complete daily 
broadcasting schedule of a selected 
network affiliate, from the morning 
sermonette to the closing national 
anthem— including commercials! 
Stations are alternated by network 
and geographic location. 

Because of the wide range of serv- 
ices and programs— and due to the 
resulting public acceptance— the 
Museum recently has been able to 
enjoy a massive expansion and now 
comes close to achieving the func- 
tions that were originally perceived 
by its founders. 

Behind a newly designed glass 
front, one enters the lobby of the Mu- 
seum of Broadcasting where a large 
color television console plays a video 
tape, usually showcasing a program 
currently being featured in one of 
their many and varied public broad- 
cast retrospective series. 

At the reception desk, patrons can 
pick up some of the literature con- 
cerning "Open Channels,” “Themes 
and Variations,” or some of the other 
features that the Museum offers. 
Memberships and information con- 
cerning lecture series can also be ob- 
tained at the reception desk. 

Just beyond the desk and up a 
rather futuristic ramp, the new video 
theater can be found. It is at this new 
faciiity where much of the new noon- 
time crowd can be located. One of the 
newest programs the Museum now 
offers is the "Themes and Variations” 
series shown on the 12-foot video 
screen in the MB Theater. 

Each week, the lunchtime patrons 
are treated to such diverse entertain- 
ment as reruns of Your Show of 
Shows with Sid Caesar and Imogene 
Coca, or The Ernie Kovacs Show, or / 
Love Lucy, as was the case recently 
when the theme for the MB Theater 
was the classic comedy series of the 
50s. 

A donation of $1 .50 is requested for 
attendance at the MB Theater, and no 
one has balked yet. 

In front of the reception desk is a 
pair of elevators that will take patrons 
(continued on page 78) 


\ Fbu know the feeling by now. 

ou are walking through the shop- 
ping mall in Anytown, U.S.A. when 
suddenly you come across the Game 
Room— a vast arcade chock full of 
blinking, buzzing and booming pin- 
ball and electronic games. Your 
mouth goes dry, your palms begin to 
sweat and, quite involuntarily, your 
hand reaches into your pocket in a 
desperate dig for loose quarters. It’s 
game time, folks. 

You push your way into the crowd- 
ed arcade, eyes casting about for the 
game that will win your attention. Na- 
turally, all the best ones, the ones you 
need to play are at least five deep in 
waiting electronic gladiators, but no 
matter— there is plenty to go around. 

Of course, there is always the prob- 
lem of change. You never seem to 
have enough quarters to drop into the 
slot. Want to bet that the change 
machine will be empty when you need 
it most? 

Well, the true arcade fanatic finally 
can stop worrying. No longer will he 
or she be burdened by the many and 
varied problems that traditionally 
plague the arcade regular. Now you 
can play all the games you have ever 
wanted — and then some — right at 
home thanks to the recent prolifera- 
tion of home video computer systems 
offered by any number of electronics 
companies. All that is needed is your 
television set— color, preferably— a 
home computer unit and any one of 
several score of pre-programmed 
game cartridges currently on the 
market. And. in many cases, even a 
TV set is not necessary since there 
are dozens of games available in all 
their micro-chipped, hand-held self- 
contained splendor. 

What began about five years ago 
with the simplest kind of game that 
involved batting an electronic blip 
back and forth across the screen has 
evolved into something that is quite 
amazing— even in light of today’s 
technology. In fact, if Pong was the 
first generation of electronic video 
games, then by now we have reached 
a least the fifth generation. The way 
they have been evolving, even the 
sophisticated, complex games avail- 
able today will seem crude compared 
to what we can expect five years from 
now. 

This guide to home video games is 
by no means complete, but in it we 
will attempt to list the best and most 
innovative (in our opinion) of those 
currently available, both hand-held 
and oSherwise. Prices, when noted, 
are those suggested by the manufac- 
turers. Unless otherwise indicated, 
the games require a computer hook- 
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Home video games chis page, counterclockwise: MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 
by Mattel. SKIING by Mattel. HORSERACING by Mattel. CHECKERS by Mattel. 
ROULETTE by Mattel. BOXING by Mattel. BACKGAMMON by Mattel, SRACE 
INVADERS by Atari. 


Home video games this page, clockwise: SPACE BATTLE by Mattel, NBA BAS- 
KETBALL by Mattel. NFL FOOTBALL by Mattel, NHL HOCKEY by Mattel. SEA 
BATTLE by Mattel, ARMOR BATTLE by Mattel, POKER S. BLACK JACK by 
Mattel. OUTLAW by Atari. 


But Can You Pay Forrhem With Quarters? 


up with your television set. Naturally, 
each company manufactures its own 
computer and no two systems are in 
any way, shape, or form compatible 
with one another. 

ADVENTURE 

(Atari, $29.95): One of the newer 
home video games, Adventure sends 
you on a quest for an enchanted gob- 
let, making you a sort of electronic Sir 
Lancelot. You, the player, are given a 
magic sword with which you will be 
able to get past a trio of nasty d ragons 
waiting to make you tonight's main 
course, and across a bridge where 
the enchanted goblet awaits rescue. 
There are, of course, otherdifficulties 
placed in your way. After all, what are 
a few dragons when there is the Holy 
Grail to save? 

AIR-SEA BATTLE 

(Atari, $21. 95};For those of us who 
miss a good war every now and then, 
there is Air-Sea Battle, with 27 differ- 
ent ways to shoot things out of the 
sky and blow other things up in the 
water. Anti-aircraft guns, torpedoes, 
Polaris missiles and bombs are under 
your control, enabling you to engage 
in every conceivable type of land, sea 
and air battle. And for those con- 
sciencious objectors in the audience, 
Air-Sea Battle also comes with a trio 
of selections that allow you to shoot 
at rabbits, ducks and clowns 
(clowns?) moving across the screen 
in shooting gallery fashion. Now you 
can show Emmett Kelley what you 
really thought of him. 

AMAZIN’ MAZE 

(Bally, $21 .95) : Amazin’ Maze is just 
what it sounds like — a computer gen- 
erated maze through which one or 
two players must maneuver their 
playing pieces. Chances are you will 
never get to see all the maze combi- 
nations the computer is capable of 
conjuring from its memory bank, but 
that is all right. You will undoubtedly 
be kept amply busy by this baffler. 
And always keep in mind that in 
games which are played against the 
computer itself, winning is always in 
the machine's favor. 

ARMOR BATTLE 

(Mattel, $29,95): War may be hell, 
but after sports and outer space, it 
seems to be the home video field’s 
biggest seller. Armor Battle pits you, 
as a tank commander, against the 
enemy, the computer-controlled 
tank. The objective is to blow up the 
computer's tank with yours, aJI the 
while avoiding the landmines which 
can send you back to where you 
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Even rainy days can’t stop the action In Atari's new CHAMPIONSHIP SOCCER'" game which features the new “scrolling," playing field. 


started. Tactics is the name of this 
game and, along with hundreds of 
possible terrains on which you can do 
battle, Armor Battle has all the sound 
effects you loved so much in World 
War II. 

BACKGAMMON 

(Mattel, $29.95): Be you novice or 
•champion. Mattel’s video version of 
backgammon is for you. Complete 
with everything found on the ages old 
board game— including die and 
doubling cube — Backgammon per- 
forms at different levels depending 
on your playing skill. So throw away 
that dusty old board . . . the miracle of 
modern micro-processors makes 
cardboard and plastic playing chips 
obsolete. 

BANK SHOT 

(Parker Brothers, hand-held. 
$50.00): Stand aside, Minnesota Fats 
. . . Parker Brothers' hand-heid Bank 
Shot is in town! Unlike the early 
models of hand-held computer 
games that merely played musical 
tones or flashed colorful lights. Bank 
Shot is three games in one, Straight 
Pool (for one or two players), Poison 
Pool and Trick Shots. This unitallows 
you allthe control overyour‘‘cuebaH" 



Mattel Electronics introduces BAS- 
KETBALL 2, the new advanced ver- 
sion of its original, highly popular 
Basketball electronic game. 


as does real pool, including trick 
shots and the ever popular eight-ball 
in the side pocket. It is the perfect 
game to help keep dad out of the 
poolhal! at night. 


BASKETBALL 2 

(Mattel, hand-held, $29.95): Mattel 
is already into its second generation 
of hand-held games in its quest to 
keep up with the rule changes. Bas- 
ketball 2 offers several new options, 
including the three-point play, fouls 
and foul shots, three different com- 
puter-controiled defensive options 
and two offensive players with the 
capability to pass the ball between 
them as they charge down court. You 
can also feint, fake and dribble to 
your heart's content while the com- 
puter keeps track of playing time and 
scores. Basketball 2 also features 
authentic simuiations of gamesounds 
—you know, the little whistles, bleeps 
and buzzes that never fail to keep 
your neighbors awake on long plane 
trips. 

BLACK JACK 

(Atari, $21.95): If you think Vegas is 
too gaudy and Atlantic City too tacky, 
you might want to give Black Jack a 
try. Based on the traditional game of 
blackjack or 21 , the Atari home video 
version allows one, two orthree play- 
ers (provided, that is, you have a third 
set of controls on your computer) to. 
compete. Each player is given 200 
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“chips” to gamble with by the ma- 
chine and it deals the cards in random 
sequence, just like the croupiers in 
the casinos. But this is better— you 
don’t have to tip the computer when 
you cash in. 

BREAKOUT 

{Atari. $21 .95); Miss the excitement 
and challenge of breaking out of the 
Big House? Have we got a game for 
you! Breakout's 36 variations put you 
in a prison from which you have to 
escape, fighting time, gravity, invis- 
ible bricks and an unpredictable “ball” 
all the way. The remaining dozen 
games on the cartridge go under the 
label Breakthru. which is simply more 
knocking through “walls” with an 
electronic blip. 

CASINO 

{Atari, $29.95): With a resounding 
cry of “Full house, kings high!" you 
plug the Casino cartridge into your 
Atari home video computer. All that is 
required of the player is a little bit of 
thought: it deals the cards and keeps 
track of the bets while you mdulge in 
some blackjack, stud poker or poker 
solitaire. The latter mode is rather in- 
teresting in that you can play up to 12 
hands against yourself. In the others, 
up to four players can be dealt in. Still, 
we kind of miss the feeling of satis- 
faction that comes with raking in the 
piles of winnings after each hand. 



BREAKOUT'" Game Program’" 


CODEBREAKER 

{Atari, $21.95): Be the first kid on 
your block to crack the Japanese 
code! The computer selects a code 
from the several thousand pro- 
grammed into it and, in the fewest 
number of moves, you are supposed 
to deduce the code through a series 
of logical guesses. Codebreakercon- 
tains a dozen different ways to do this. 
Nim, a mathematical game, makes up 
the remaining eight variations on the 
cart. 

COMBAT 

{Atari, $21.95): Guaranteed to 
promote peaceful relations as you 
and an opponent blast the hell out of 
one anotherwith tanks, missiles, bul- 
lets, and airplanes. You can engage in 
several dozen modes of battle with 
Combat, driving your tanks through 
mazes or zipping your planes into the 
protective cover of clouds. 



FLASH GORDON 

{Mattel, hand-held, $27. 50): AW new 
and all cosmic, man. You control 
Flash’s spacecraft and match wits 
with the computerized minions of the 
evil Ming the Merciless who, oddly 
enough, are trying to kill you. You 
arm and fire laser missiles as the unit 
keeps score and makes the usual 
sounds — including (are you ready for 
this) the sounding of “Taps" if one of 
the invaders gets by you. 

FOOTBALL 2 

{Mattel, hand-held. $40.00): After 
lister\ing to the sound effects tweeted 
from this hand-held unit, one begins to 
think maybe Howard Cossell isn’t so 
bad after all. Still, fora basic hand-held 
electronic game, Mattel’s Football 2 Is 
fairly impressive. Read-outs keep the 
player informed of his/her down, field 
position and time remaining and 
yards to go for the defense/compu- 
ter. The player is given much more 
control over the ball as well, allowing 
him to drop back, pass, scramble and 
all kinds of football player things. 

GIN 

{Mattel, hand-held, $65.00): People 
are gradually loosing the ability to do 
things when they play games, but, 
while Mattel’s hand-held G/n compu- 
ter game shuffles, deals and scores, 
at least it allows us to think, matching 
our wits against its beginning or ad- 
vanced modes of difficulty. The 
screen lights up with messages that 
keep you informed of the computer’s 
play. You can also call up the ma- 
chine’s hand on the screen after each 
found of play. 

HANGMAN 

{Atari, $21 .95): Why anybody would 
need a computer to play this of all 
games is beyond me. Hangman is a 
home video-version of the old kid’s 
game where you have to guess a word 
letter-by-letter while your opponent 
draws a part of a hanging man for 
each wrong guess until the figure is 
complete. A paperand pencil arealot 
cheaper and just as easy. Hangman is 
programmed with third, sixth, ninth 
and twelfth grade level vocabularies. 

HORSE RACING 

{Mattel, $29.95): This one is not 
only fun, but cute as well. The screen 
lights up with a colorful electronically 
produced racetrack, complete with 
rail and fieldhouse, on which little 
horse-shaped blips race. The compu- 
ter gives you a tout sheet listing the 
field so you can handicap and bet on 
the race. It even gives you odds on the 
runners. All this game needs to be ab- 
solutely authentic is some drunk who 
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NBA BASKETBALL 



(Mattel, $29.95): You don’t have to 
be tall to play on an NBA team any- 
more-provided, of course, you get 
Mattel’s NBA Basketball home video 
game. Do everything the big guys do: 
run, pass, dribble, jump, take re- 
bounds and set-shots as the compu- 
ter keeps score during the four per- 
iods of play. In fact, the only differ- 
ence between Doctor J and you is his 
salary. 

NFL FOOBTALL 


will spill his beer on you and tiny little 
electronic riding crops that the tiny 
little electronic jockeys can hit the 
tiny little electronic horses with. 

HORSERACE ANALYZER 

(Mattel, hand-held, $125.00y. 
Though not strictly an electronic 
game, Mattel’s Horserace Analyzer \s 
an interesting little toy for those 
pony-players among us. Statistics on 
all the entrants in a race are fed into 
the computer after which it gives you 
the best four horses in that race. Mat- 
tel claims that the Ana/yzer had a 60% 
success rate at picking horses that 
came in on the money in a limited test 
of over 1,000 horses. Still, it has got to 
be better than betting on a filly simply 
because it has the same name as your 
mother-in-law. 

MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 

(Mattel, S29.95): Not only do you 
get two regulation teams competing 
in the great American pasttime right 
on your television screen in glorious 
computerized colors, but Mattel's 
Major League Baseball gives you the 
roar of the crowd as well. And don’t 
worry if your game goes into extra 
innings . . . this game can do it with- 
out even warming up its memory 
bank. 

MERLIN 

(Parker Brothers, hand-held. 
$34.00): One of the first of the new- 
wave of hand-held electronic games, 
Parker Brothers’ Merlin gives the 
player six games within a game, bal- 
ancing the elements of logic, skill, 
memory and strategy. 

NASL SOCCER 

(Mattel, $29.95): Soccer is just be- 
ginning to make it big in this country 
and that means home video soccer is 
destined to beboffo at the b.o.as well. 
Mattel's NASL Soccer is a simple but 
effective version of the sport and, 
thanks to the Mattel Intellivision 
home video computer’s superior Ob- 
ject Control Disk, the player has 
much greater control over his/her 
player’s movements across the play- 
ing field. This is truly the dawning of 
the age of the Armchair Pele. 





SOCCER 2— Mattel Electronics intro- 
duces a new sophisticated and profes- 
sional version of its original Soccer game. 
Soccer 2 permits the player to control two 
offensive players, includes the ability to 
score or pass with high and low kicks, and 
allows for loose balls, interceptions, 
throw-ins and corner shots. 


(Mattel, $29.95): Yet another elec- 
tronic recreation of a favorite sport. 
You can play against another person 
or the computer. NFL Football allows 
you to be on eitheroffense ordefense 
and you can punt, pass and run while 
the computer displays the time and 
vita! play statistics, such as yardage 
and downs. 

NHL HOCKEY 

(Mattel, $29.95): 1 don’t know if NHL 
Hockey is as true to life as it could be 
— after all, it is not programmed for 
little electronic fights on the ice! Still, 
if you are hot for some ice-action, 
NHL Hockey with its two teams of 
players, score and time keeping read- 
outs, penalty box and various cheers, 
buzzers and whistles isjustthe game 
for you. 

OUTLAW 

(Atari, $21.95): No beating around 
the bush on this one— Atari’s Outlaw 
is a phenomenal game. Game selec- 
tions one through 12 give you differ- 
ent variations on Gunslinger, which 
pits you and your opponent, both in 
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The full line of Atari video 
games numbers in the 
dozens, some of which 
(such as Space Invaders) 
feature over 100 variations 
per individual game. 
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the guise of cowboy-blips, against 
one another in shoot-outs. Various 
games ration your bullets, allow the- 
bullets to rebound, place moving or 
stationary obstacles in your path, or 
generally just make things difficult 
for you. 

Four variations of Target Shooting 
are also on the cartridge. But the best 
thing about Outlaw is the cute little 
cowboys who kneel to fire their pis- 
tols to the accompaniment of some of 
the neatest sound effects on any elec- 
tronic game. 

PANZAR ATTACK 

{Bally, $26.95): It’s as if Field Mar- 
shall Rommel were still alive and 
acting as a consultant to the home 
video software programmers. Panzer 
Attack pits your tanks against an op- 
ponent’s tanks while funning through 
a maze of obstacles. 

PGA GOLF 

{Mattel, $29.95): If nothing else, 
PGA Go/f has. an interesting playing 


field, simulated to look like a golf 
course with different colored areas 
representing fairways, bunkers and 
ruffs. A little electronic golfer-blip in 
the lower corner of the screen tees-off 
while readouts keep you advised of 
wind direction and velocity, dis- 
tances, pars, club selection, shot di- 
rection and scores. With this, you 
never have to get blisters again. 

RED BARON 

{Bally, $26.95): No, you don’t get to 
square off against Snoopy in this 
video game, but you do get to fly your 
planes all over the screen while trying 
to shoot down your opponent. On 
second thought, with all the dog- 
fighting going on in Red Baron, may- 
be Snoopy should be included. 

SEA BATTLE 

{Mattel, $29.95); Better batten 
down your hatches, matey. The big 
battle for supremacy of the seas is 
here. Played on oceanic maps that 
are randomly generated by the com- 


puter, Sea Battle allows you to sink 
opposing ships, lay siege to land 
masses and cut the enemy’s supply 
lines. 

SEA WOLF 

{Bally, $21.95): More of the same, 
except Sea Wo/f comes with subma- 
rines that torpedo ships on the sur- 
face and you never know where a 
mine is going to pop up. 

SOCCER 2 

{Mattel, hand-held, $40.00): 
Another surprisingly complete recre- 
ation of a big-time sport. Besides 
containing options that allow you to 
pass, make high or low kicks and 
create realistic soccer situations. 
Soccer 2 can be played on any one of 
four levels of skill and complexity. 

SPACE BATTLE 

{Mattel. $29.95): Now this one has 
some great graphics and nice sound 
effects. The computer-controlled 
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alien invaders are after your com- 
mand ship, see, and you have to blast 
them to space dust before they can 
do it to you. Space Battle comes 
complete with a situation map you 
can flash on the screen to show how 
you are faring as well as a close-up of 
the cockpit, from which you fire your 
lasers. 

SPACE INVADERS 

{Atari, $29.95): Ah, the penultimate 
outer space video game. Space In- 
vaders has inspired both a song ex- 
tolling its particularly addictive na- 
ture as well as a home video version. 
Now, instead of dropping quarter 
after quarter into the slot all you need 
do is hit the reset button and you can 
play Space Invaders in the sanity of 
your own home. For you S.l. junkies, 
the home video version comes with 
112 different variations — with every- 
thing from speeded up bombs, zig- 
zagging bombs to (get this!) invisible 
invaders. A must for any true maven. 

SPACE INVADERS 

{Bally, $26.95): Much the same as 
the above, only Bally’s version of 
Space Invaders is not nearly as 
colorful. 

SPACE WAR 

{Atari, $21.95): Beginning to feel 
lost in space? Well, hang qn. We will 
be getting back to terra firma soon. 
But meanwhile, many light-years 
away, we find Atari’s second string 


space game, Space War. This car- 
tridge gives you a choice of three 
games with 17 different variations be- 
tween them. Space Combat pits your 
starship against an alien craft, one or 
both of which may runout of fuel and/ 
or missiles at any time. 

Starbase is a race to see which of 
the two opposing players reaches a 
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SPACE INVADERS* Game Program' 



stockpile of fuel and ammunition first. 
And Space Shuttle is a race against 
time as you try to dock ten times with 
a spaceship in a given period, all the 
while dodging deep-space hazards at 
lightspeed. 

SPLIT SECOND 

{Parker Brothers, hand-held, 
$47.00): This is five — count 'em, five 
— electronic games in one hand-held 
unit. As the name implies, Sp//f Sec- 
ond is a fast-paced game that requires 
quick reflexes and instantaneous 
decisions. Mad Maze, Autocross, 


Speedball, Space Attack and Stomp 
are what you get. 

Mad Maze serves as a good ex- 
ample of what you can expect: as 
soon as you have succeeded in 
maneuvering your ’’ball” through the 
computer generated maze, a second 
maze appears, followed by another 
and another and . . . well, another. A 
“preview” option allows you to view 
the maze for a moment before you 
start moving your “ball” while relying 
solely on your memory to get around. 
Not recommended for the easily 
frustrated. 

STAR BATTLE 

{Bally, $23.95): I’m beginning to 
wonder what all these alien invaders 
have against us poor Earthfolk. No 
matter— at least not as long as it gives 
us the opportunity to play all these 
great outer space home video games 
with ail the wonderful explosions and 
silly sound effects. (Any ninny knows 
sound does not carry through a 
vacuum, but, thanks to science fic- 
tion films and video games, we are 
rapidly developing a generation of 
sub-ninnies w.ho think otherwise). 

SUB CHASE 

{Mattel, hand-held, $27.50): Hey, 
kids, this one has got sonar. You con- 
trol a destroyeron the water’s surface • 
while a computer-controlled subma- 
rine tries to sink you from below. 
Beeps from your “sonar” help keep 
you clear of the sub and depth- 
charges enable you to get the sub be- 
fore it gets you. 





SPLIT SECOND^ Is a new elec- 
tronic diversion from Parker 
Brothers with five exciting 
games in one. Each game takes 
a tace-agalnst-time theme that 
will satisfy the most demanding 
of electronic games buffs. 
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Members of Sonoma State University’s ( Calif.) Space Invaders* Club Work out on Atari's Video Computer System home video game in 
preparation tor the First Atari Space Invaders/Breakout National Championships this Fall. The phenomenal Space Invaders craze has 
inspired songs, T-shirts, and clubs such as this one which ranks its members according to points scored In the game. (Players left to 
right: Butch Hoover, Sue Strader, Dave Smeds, Karen Escalera, George Lewis.) *Trademark of Taito America Corporation. 


SUPERMAN 

{Atari, $29.95): Fly through the air 
with the greatest of ease, put the bad 
guys behind bars, save Lois Lane 
from fates worse than death— all 
without ever leaving the safety of 
your humble home. In what is pos- 
sibly the most imaginative and fun- 
filled game currently on the home 
video market, you get to take control 
of Superman himself. 

The object of the game is to guide 
the Man of Steel through the skies of 
Metropolis in search of Lex Luthor, 
his five henchmen and three pieces of 
a bridge that have to be reassembled 
across a river. Anxiety is added to 
Superman in the form of a timer that 
calmly ticks off the long minutes it 
takes the new player to accomplish 
these Herculean feats. 

SURROUND 

{Atari, $21.95); Another home 
video game that receives fave raves is 
Atari’s Surround. Ail it is really is two 
lines, each controlled by opposing 
players, which you move around the 
screen leaving a trail behind you 


which you hope will surround and 
block off your opponent. 

Doesn't sound like much you say? 
Well, throw in such extra added at- 
tractions as disappearing lines, 
speeded up action, diagonal move- 
ment and the ability to move off the 
screen entirely and you are talking 
difficult. Surround offers a dozen 
variations on the theme, as well as a 
pair of selections that allows you to 
write and draw on your television 
screen. Where's Winky Dink when we 
really need him? 

TENNIS 

{Mattel, $29-95): The best thing 
about Mattel’s Tennis cartridge is the 
cute little boy-blip that rushes out 
into the playing field to retrieve stray 
balls. A crowd of faces follows the 
play action and even lets out cheers 
for a lob well done. Serves, back- 
hands, forehands — you name it and 
Tennis lets you do it. And all without 
developing tennis-elbow. 

3-D TIC-TAC-TOE 

{Atari, $21.95): You see, it’s like 
.r.eguiartic-tac-toe, only it's different. 


Rather than lining your X’s or O’s in a 
row on a flat, one-dimensional plane, 
3-D Tic-Tac-Toe forces you to line up 
your marks across three planes, 
either vertically, horizontally, or di- 
agonally. Actually, it is not as compli- 
cated as it sounds, although it does 
require a bit more concentration than 
the traditional game of tic-tac-toe. 

WILDFIRE 

{Parker Brothers, hand-held, 
$50.00): W/Wf/re is yet another winner 
in the hand-held electronic game 
category. It is an electronic pinball 
game that features many of the op- 
tionsfound in regularpinball,suchas 
lighted bumpers, sound effects, roll- 
over lanes, a kIck-out hole, electronic 
ball-blips, a tilt signal, a variable 
speed selector for three skill levels 
and digital scoring for up to four 
players at a time. All in all, not a bad 
game— except there’s no room on it 
to put down your beer. ■ 


Next issue: More on home video 
and hand-held games. 
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BEYOND CABLE: 




Ullimate in Rabbit Ears 


* MOVIE -ONLY 


lOUS NETWORKS 


A S A CHILD I WOULD STAND 
in my backyard observing with 
a sense of wonder the ECHO 
balloons, the precursors of com- 
munications satellites. They ap- 
peared to be moving stars as they 
traversed south to north above the 
western horizon. I was told they were 
being used to test the feasibility of 
bouncing radio signals over large 
areas. It was only a few years later, I 
remember, that the first nationally 
•broadcast video images from Europe 
to the United States were watched in 
awe by my elders. About this same 
time, the Soviet Union put several 
satellites in orbit to start the world’s 
first video satellite system. 

Now. just about a score of years 
since these developments, 1 stand 
once again in my backyard, this time 
contemplating the purchase of a large 
parabolic dish through which I could 
receive in a year's time nearly 500 
baseball games, at least 14,000 
movies, over 6,000 hours of children’s 
programming, and all the proceed- 
ings from the floor of the House of 
Representatives that I could stomach. 

Hovering 22,300 miles above the 
planet are “geostationary” satellites 
—“birds”— each with 24 “transpon- 
ders’,' which are transmitting and re- 
ceiving circuits each capable of 
carrying eitheratelevision channel or 
hundreds of telephone conversa- 
tions. It is the former which we will be 
discussing here, in particular RCA’s 
Satcom FI, the satellite which is pres- 
ently the main supplier of video fare 
among the dozen or so birds servic- 
ing this part of the globe. 

The main function of these tele- 
communications satellites is not to 
bring individuals free direct space-to- 
earth video images. Indeed, there are 
those who would make this “eaves- 
dropping” illegal because the satel- 
lites are primarily to link the commer- 
cial networks and the Public Broad- 
casting System with their affiliates 
and to provide cable systems with 
paid programming for their sub- 
scribers. Some of the legal ins and 
outs of private satellite signal recep- 


be in the satellite’s “footprints” and 
not have even a small tree or building 
blocking this line. Geographic loca- 
tion dictates the necessary size of the 
dish to ensure clear reception. The 
quality of the reception, by the way, is 
usually crisp and clear and generally 
superior to that received through 
cable. 

Currently, dish sizes range from 1 1 
to 18 feet in diameter and weigh a ton 
or more. 

If you live in the proper area, if you 
are willing to chainsaw any offending 
weeping willows, /f your local zoning 
laws permit, if you have at least one 
acre of land, if no overland micro- 
wave links are in your vicinity, and — 
here’s the painful part — if you are will- 
ing to shell out between $1 1,000 and 
$36,000, you can have you very own 
earth station from one of several 
enterprises now selling them to the 
public. 

Essentially there are two reasons 
why you might want to own an earth 
station: (1) you are well-heeled and 
require an expensive toy for your 
gratification and/or (2) you live in an 
area not serviced by cable or pay 
television. 

Let’s pretend you meet all the above 
criteria and that you are one of the 
4,000 or so who currently own an 
earth station. What, other than the 
previously mentioned thousands of 
hours of movies and children's video, 
would you get? Tuning into the 
transponders of FI you'd receive: 

★ the entire programming of four 
“superstations” (KTVU/Oakland, 
WGN/Chicago, WTBS/Atlanta, and 
WOR/New York) 

★ three religious networks (PTL, 
Christian Broadcasting Network, and 
Trinity Broadcasting Network) 

★ three “movies only” channels 
I (The Movie Channel, Calliope, and 
I Home Theater Network) 

I. channels devoted to enter- 

Itainment specials, sports, and movies 
l(Home Box Office East, Home Box 
loffice West, Cinemax, Showtime 
fcast. Showtime West, and Showtime 
Flus Sports) 


CHANNELI+ 
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tion are discussed later on. 

Satcom F1 is located 135° over the 
equator abovethe Galapagos Islands. 
FI and many of the other birds are in 
the same general Pacific vicinity. Be- 
cause of this, ground receivers — 
“earth stations”— require an unclut- 
tered southern exposure to be func- 
tional. Due to the relatively weak sig- 
nals broadcast via microwave from 
the satellites, direct line of sight be- 
tween the satellite and receiver is 
necessary. That is, the receiver must 
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★ two sports networks (The Enter- 
tainment and Sports Programming 
Network as well as Madison Square 
Garden's channel) 

★ two ethnic feeds (Black Enter- 
tainment Television and the Spanish 
language Galavision) 

★ C-Span, the House of Represen- 
tatives’ channel 

the educationally-oriented Ap- 
palachian Communication Service 

★ two eclectic stations that show 
everything between / Love Lucy and 
R-rated movies (the Satellite Pro- 
gram Network and the Modern Satel- 
lite Network) 

★ Ted Turner's all-news Cable 
News Network 

If access to this panoply of pro- 
gramming does not whet even the 


most jaaed video appetite then per- 
haps the ability to expand this list by 
pointing your dish at anothersatellite 
will, If you have one of the more ex- 
pensive ($36,000 plus) motorized 
stations, a press of a button will en- 
able you to receive, for example, 
Canadian programming, feeds of 
news reports and entertainment (like 
The Tonight Show) prior to editing 
and hours — sometimes days — before 
official broadcast, and pre-feeds of 
most Public Broadcasting System 
programming. 

Enough? Not quite. If you are truly 
committed to video — and truly 
wealthy— you could get the neces- 
sary tracking and conversion equip- 
ment to receive Soviet TV. Of course, 
once again, you’d have to live in the 
right footprints and have a stomach • 


for lots of tractors and the joys of so- 
cialism. While the Soviets were the 
first to launch satellites for domestic 
television reception and link its ten 
time zones, their birds are not geo- 
stationary. That is they move within 
wide arcs and require constant track- 
ing-movement of the dish— for con- 
stant reception. 

Our satellites, on the other hand, 
are geostationary: they “park” in fig- 
ure-8 orbits within radii of 70 miles 
and remain in about the same area of 
the sky while moving along at the 
same speed as the planet’s rotation. 
On-board fuel allows flight engineers 
to adjust any deviations in orbit. 

At this point in time depletion of on- 
board fuel is the major factor affect- 
ing satellite longevity. Until the Space 
Shuttle becomes a functional reality 
— when it will be able to launch new 
satellites into orbit as well as service 
existing ones— satellites currently 
face a future of only about ten or 12 
years. Also, technological dysfunc- 
tions within the birds cannot be 
righted at this time. In fact, two of FI 's 
transponders are on the blink and 
there's nothing anyone can do about 
it. But that still leaves 22 healthy 
channels. 

The main exponent of the right of 
individuals to enjoy nearly unre- 
strained video reception is Fred 
Hopengarten, president of Channel 
One, Inc., the first business to market 
home satellite receivers. Fred, an af- 
fable man in his early 30’s is a lawyer 
and one-time law clerk to former 
Federal Communications Commis- 
Ision Chairman Myles Fitzpatrick. 
Hopengarten markets his home re- 
Iceivers— “Earth Links”— for between 
l$1 3,500 and $16,500, exclusive of the 
[several hundred dollar fee for feasi- 
Ibility and installation research. If you 
/ant Channel One to install the sta- 
tion for you, expect to add a couple 
grand on to the price. 

As mentioned previously, this is not 
an inexpensive proposition. 

Due to some recent technological 
innovations these prices represent a 
substantial drop In what Channel 
One originally charged, which was 
between $15,500 and $18,500, The 
upper end of the price scale repre- 
sents the need for the large five meter 
diameter dish for those areas of North 
America— the two coasts and the 
southern tier — on the periphery of the 
satellites’ footprints. The smaller 
model, ideal for the heartland, is three 
meters in diameter. 

Hopengarten has been selling his 
products at a brisk three to six per 
month, particularly to people in re- 
mote rural areas of the country who 
(Continued on Page 73) 
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A FIRST VIEW OF WHAT’S NEW 


VIDEO TAPES 


To Be Or Not To Be (1942), Produced 
and Directed by Ernest Lubitsch. 99 
minutes. Distributed by Time-Life 
Video, $49.95 retail. 

T he question that many of you 
might be asking at this point is 
why a movie that was produced 
at the start of World War II and 
released in 1942 — a movie that most 
people have never even heard of — is 
being reviewed in 1980 in the pages 
of a video magazine? 

Well, for one thing, To Be Or Not 
To Be has just been released on video- 
cassette by Time-Life Video. For 
another, it is a brilliant and impor- 
tant piece of cinematic history that 
has been largely and inexplicably 
ignored by everyone save the more 
ardent film buffs for nearly 40 years. 

If that were not reason enough. To 
Be Or Not To Be is one hell of a fun 
movie. After all, where else can you 
see the late, great Jack Benny play 
the title role in Hamlet? 

But all that aside. To Be is a film 
worth reviewing virtually anywhere if 
for no other reason than the man 
who directed it, Ernest Lubitsch. To 
put it as simply as possible, Lubitsch 
was a genius. He began his career as 
an actor in his native Germany and 
switched to directing in 1914. His 
films were popular throughout 
Europe and America, which promp- 
ted his move here in 1922 to direct 
Mary Pickford in Rosita. The rest, as 
they say, is history. 

Lubitsch's first "masterpiece” came 
in 1924 with a scathing expose of 
Hollywood's false glamour, Forbid- 
den Paradise. The Love Parade (1929) 
was one of tinsel town's first musi- 
cals, and Lubitsch's handling of this 
new form of cinema quickly became 
the model for all future films of the 
genre. He followed that with Trou- 
ble In Paradise (1932), Ninotchka 
(1939) — which was, incidently, Greta 
Garbo's first comedy role — and the 
original and, in this reviewer's opin- 
ion, superior version of Heaven Can 
Wait (1943). 

Every one of Lubitsch’s films are 
worthy of discussion, but we are, 
alas, restricted here to To Be. Thank- 


fully, there is plenty to say about 
that — all of it good. 

To Be Or Not To Be stars jack 
Benny and Carole Lombard as a 
husband and wife acting team in 
pre-Blitzkreig Poland. All is well for 
the duo and their company until 
September of 1939 when the Nazis 
invade, thereby causing the cancella- 
tion of their planned anti-Nazi play 
and the closing of their theater. 

From that point on, the film 
becomes a non-stop escapade of 
twists and turns, assumed identities 
and hilarious fun. 

Jack Benny is cast in what is 
perhaps the most memorable forgot- 


All of Lubitsch’s 
films are worthy 
of discussion, 
but we are, alas, 
restricted here 
to To Be Or Not 
To Be. 

Thankfully there 
is plenty to say 
about that— all of 
it good. 


ten performance of anyone's career 
as the vainglorious Joseph Tura. in 
the course of this film, Benny spends 
a lot of time switching identities, 
becoming a reluctant member of the 
Polish underground resistance force. 
In the course of events, Benny 
masquarades as a treacherous Polish 
professor, a Nazi officer and Hitler's 
military aide de camp, doing all 
superbly. 

But the best bit in the film has to 
be the several brief glimpses of 
Benny in the role of Hamlet on the 
stage. I am sure this bit of casting 
was not what Shakespeare had in 
mind when he wrote the part, but I 
am equally certain that the Bard 
would not have minded this gentle 
bit of spoofery in the least. 


Equally as good in their respective 
roles are Carole Lombard and 
Robert Stack. Yes, Robert Stack. Of 
course, To Be was done long before 
he forgot how to act in such televi- 
sion shows as The Untouchables and 
Name of the Came. And backing up 
the stars of this film is a wonderful 
cast of characters, including Felix 
Bressart, Lionel Atwill, Sig Ruman, 
Hilmut Dantine and Stanley Ridges. 
One could not ask for a better 
group. 

Nor could one hope for a better 
film, especially when you realize that 
To Be Or Not To Be is, at the heart 
of it, an anti-Nazi propaganda 
movie. The movie goer of the early 
and mid 1940’s was, naturally, virtu- 
ally under siege by such films, but 
none were as smooth, as graceful, as 
skillfully produced as To Be. Had 
Hitler had a director such as Lubitsch 
at his disposal, he undoubtedly 
would have been able to take 
Poland and France without firing a 
shot. Fortunately, we had Lubitsch 
on our side. 

As for the direction itself, Ernest 
Lubitsch’s work is nothing short of 
brilliant. The action is non-stop, the 
plot so full of unexpected twists that 
it demands a genius to pull it all 
together. Yet not once does 
Lubitsch’s crisp, clean direction 
detract from what is going on on the 
screen. And that is the mark of a 
refulgent director: he must be able 
to handle the most complex of 
actions without the direction becom- 
ing the star of the film. It is perhaps 
the greatest of understatements to 
say Lubitsch does this with style. 

So why is To Be Or Not To Be an 
almost forgotten film? Nobody 
seems to know, but to say that its 
subject matter dates it and makes it 
irrelevant for post-World War II 
audiences is absurd. After all, just 
because the Roman empire fell a 
couple thousand years ago does not 
make Julius Caeser passe. It is sur- 
prising that a film of To Be's bril- 
liance has been ignored — save, of 
course, by the aforementioned film 
buffs who make it a point to include 
this movie in festivals all around the 
world — a mere 40 years after its 
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release. 

So, if the abundance of superla- 
tives present in this review' bothers 
you to the point of skepticism, don't 
take my word for it. Get a hold of To 
Be Or Not To Be and see for 
yourself. I am sure that once you do, 
you will be able to think of several 
dozen for yourself. 

— Paul Kupperberg 


Select Programs Preview Cassette 
#7, from American General Video, 
15720 Ventura Blvd., Encino, CA 
824.95. 

T he new era of home video has 
brought us a new method of 
marketing. Pioneered by the 
Time-Life Video Club, all a home 
video merchandiser has to do to get 
video cassette owners to look at his 
wares is to produce a lengthy com- 
mercial, dub it onto video tape, and 
sell that tape to the public. After 
viewing the commercial, the VCR 
owner then can record something 
over the sales pitch. 

This stunt only is effective if the 
price of the cassette is lower than 
the retail price of blank tape. The 
people out at American General 
Video missed out on that bit — for 
$24.95, the commercials had better 
sound promising. 

Select Programs Preview Cassette 
#7 contains trailers of the 24 movies 
in their initial catalog. Many of these 
movies are quite good— A Boy and 
His Dog, Halloween, and the 
Cream’s Farewell Concert 
immediately come to mind as movies 
! saw and would not mind owning. 

Unfortunately, the trailers for 
these and the other movies are truly 
rotten. The Night of the Living Dead 


is a wonderfully scary movie — the 
trailer is decidedly silly. The First 
Nudie Musical is a rather charming 
satire of the X-rated flicks, yet the 
trailer makes the movie seem like it 
was produced on a $1.98 budget. 

When it comes right down to it, 
the first hour of Select Programs 
Preview Cassette #7 is downright 
boring. The accompanying brochure 


did a better job of selling to me. 

But that second hour — the car- 
toons that "round out" the 
cassette — is another matter entirely. 

Whomever programmed the eight 
cartoons that make up the final hour 
surely escaped from the Home For 
the Terminally Esoteric. Directors 
like Chuck Jones, Dave Fleisher and 
U.B. Iwerks are represented here in 
some of their better but less known 
efforts. 

The work of Dave Fleisher, direct- 
ing for his brother Max's company 
(where they produced the 1930's and 
early 1940's Betty Boop, Popeye and 
Superman cartoons), is showcased 
with two macabre morality lessons 
set to music — complete with dancing 
uvulas. "Small Fry" and "The Song of 
The Birds" are guaranteed to scare 
the poop out of any potentially 
wayward youth: the cessation of 
production of these types of car- 
toons doubtlessly was the leading 
factor in the rise of juvenile delin- 
quency since World War II. 

U.B. Iwerks, who actually animated 
the first Mickey Mouse cartoons and 
is at least as responsible for their 
success as was Walt Disney, shows 
up here with an independent effort, 
"The Pincushion Man," an actioner 
about a race of balloon people who 
fight off a horde of meanies. Two 


Warner Brothers’ Merrie Melodies 
are on this tape: Jones’ "Daffy Duck 
and the Dinosaur" and the non- 
series "Prest-O Chang-O." There are 
also two Felix the Cat cartoons: "The 
Goose That Laid The Golden Egg" 
and "Bold King Cole." 

But the hit of the tape — the one 
cartoon that, for the afficionado, is 
worth the $24.95 alone — is an unus- 


Whomever 
programmed the 
eight cartoons that 
make up the final 
hour of Select 
Programs Preview 
Cassette #1 surely 
escaped from the 
Home For the 
Terminally 
Esoteric. 


ual ditty produced by Borden’s Milk 
and directed by Ted Eshbaugh 
entitled "The Sunshine Makers." 

This cartoon is a masterpiece of 
both animation and marketing pro- 
paganda. The story; there is this race 
of evil black people (not black as in 
Negro, but black as in Dracuia's 
wardrobe) who are real grouchy, live 
in the dark, and plot to destroy all 
light. 

That would inconvenience the 
happy little white people (you get 
the idea) who love to frolic in the 
sun, After engaging the bad guys in 
battle cosmic, the happy little white 
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people force-feed milk to the evil 
black people. And they all live 
happily ever after. Hey^ that beats 
the shit out of Elsie, doesn't it? 

Such a line-up of cartoons might 
not please everyone, but they sure 
pleased me: this in spite of occasion- 
ally wobbly telecine work. Word has 
it ACV is planning on producing 
more such Se/ect Programs Preview 
Cassettes, each geared to a different 
theme (science-fiction movies, rock 
tapes, and so on). That's fine by me, 
as long as they keep the person who 
picks the cartoons. 

— Alex Josephs 

GIZMOS 

Rhoades Teiedapter Model TE-100, 
Rhoades Electronics. $19.95 retail. 

Ik I ow that you have got your 

video cassette recorder wired 

1 ^ in to your remote-controlled 

19" color television, and your cable 
television system or your super- 
terrific television antenna is wired up 
to your VCR, all you have to do is sit 
back in your easy chair and enjoy 
the wonderment of total video. 

Except there's still something 
wrong — something you cannot do 
very much about. The sound — the 
audio component of your video 
environment — stinks. 

The fact of the matter is, television 

There are a lot of devices on the 
market which claim to deliver better 
sound, and given the tinker-toy 
speakers found in most television 
sets, most of these devices make 
good on that promise. But they tend 
to cost a lot of money — anywhere 
from $50.00 to over $200.00 

These devices are not needed. No 
doubt they are very good — the elec- 
tronics are innovative and capable of 
reproducing brilliant tones. Unfor- 
tuantely, the television stations are 
still broadcasting slightly refined 
audio sludge, so there is no sense 
getting all that hot and bothered 
about the state of the art. 

No, there are two ways you can 
get the best possible sound without 
dumping a lot of money — /f you 
have a television set that has an 
earphone jack and if you have a 
stereo amplifier (that thing over 
there into which you plug your 
radio, record player and/or tape 
deck) with an unused auxilliary or 
tape input. 

The first way costs about five or 
ten dollars and takes a bit of elec- 
tronics or sound engineering. You 
do not have to open up your 
television set or stereo amplifier. 

Notice how that earphone jack 
accepts a small pin-type plug, and 
how your stereo amplifier accepts 
two “RCA" type plugs. The trick is 
to come up with patch-cord adapters 
that will begin with a small pin plug 
(called mini phone plug) and end 
with two “RCA" type plugs. It is 

has problems setting up your VCR or 
stereo system, you can buy a ready- 
made patching system. 

The Rhoades Teiedapter Model 
TE-100 retails at $19.95, which is 
about ten dollars more than the 
do-it-yourself version, it begins with 
the mini phone plug you attach to 
your TV earphone jack, and ends 
with two RCA-type plugs you stick 
into your stereo amplifier. It has a 
small metal box in the middle which 
helps equalize the sound — in fact, 
this set-up will result in slightly 
better sound than the do-it-yourself 
version. 

The TE-100 also comes with easy 
instructions and a telephone number 
you can call if you still cannot figure 
it out. 

The Rhoades TE-100 has one other 
advantage over the home-made ver- 
sion: it has intructions on how to 
wire it directly to your television set, 
should you not have an earphone 
jack. 

Beware of spending more money 
than you have to: many electronics 
companies and television stores have 
expensive patch-cord systems on sale 
that are nothing more than that 
which you can buy from any Radio 
Shack (et al.) for around ten dollars. 
And, as noted, there are more 
expensive television sound amplifiers 
and systems — including at least one 
other marketed under the name 
“Rhoades Teiedapter.” Remember — 
the model TE-100 retails for $19.95 

The Rhoades Teiedapter comes with a small metal box 
which helps equalize the sound— in fact this set-up will 
result in slightly better sound than a do-it-yourself 

version. 

sound is rotten. And until the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
gets its act together and authorizes 
one simple and inexpensive televi- 
sion stereo system, the sound is not 
going to get much better. 

But you can get as much of that 
rotten sound into your living room 
as possible, and the easiest way to 
improve your audio is by circum- 
venting your television speaker. 

If you look at the speaker in your 

TV set, you will note it is not much 
bigger than those found in your 
typical $5.95 transistor radio — 
possibly three inches in diameter 
maximum. No wonder the audio 
portion of that $69.95 pre-recorded 
video cassette sounds like it was 
lifted from a transcription disc of 

Don McNeill's Breakfast Club. 

simple, really, and you can do it in 
two steps: buy a cord that begins 
with a mini phone plug and ends in 
one RCA-type plug, and connect it 
to a “Y" adapter that will accept the 
RCA plug and end with two more 
just like it. 

Stick the two RCA plugs into your 
amplifier, stick the mini phone plug 
into your television earphone jack, 
turn on the amplifier and set it to 
“auxiliary" or “tape monitor" and 
adjust the television set sound down 
real low (so you do not blow out 
your speakers) and then turn it up to 
the degree of loudness you desire. 

Simple — if you are the type of 
person who can wire a VCR to your 
television set after one or two read- 
ings of the owner's manual. 

If you are the type of person who 

(the Time-Life Video Club sells it for 
about five dollars less) and it is all 
you will need. 

Until the FCC gets its act together. 
Which could be forever. 

— Alex Josephs 

BOOKS 

The Tonight Show, by Robert Metz. 
290 pages, plus eight pages of photos. 
Published by Playboy Press, $11.95. 

^ irst, some background. Robert 
Metz is a former columnist for 

1 the New York Times and is the 
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author of several books, including 
the first-rate critical history of the 
Tiffany Network, CSS: Reflections In 
A Bloodshot Eye. Since penning the 
CSS tome, Metz has written a less- 
indepth look at The Today Show. 

The Tonight Show is meant to be a 
companion volume to his previous 
work, and the choice is as important 
as it is obvious. Both Today and 
Tonight are winners of the television 
longevity sweepstakes; both are cap- 
able of swaying public opinion, sel- 
ling books and unleashing 
celebrities. Both are important tele- 
vision shows that fulfill in their own 
individual ways the promise of 
television. 

Metz’s The Today Show is a good 
book, an important book. It leans a 
bit more to National Enquirer style 
journalism than does the C65 book, 
but it does a lot to explain the 
success and the impaa of that early 
morning bench mark of 
broadcasting. 

Metz’s The Tonight Show is not an 
important book— at times it is not 
even a good book. If Today Show 
has a tendency to lean towards 
puffery and self-indulgence, Tonight 
Show wallows in it. 

The author begins with a glitzy 
behind-the-scenes look at the open- 
ing of the Carson program; a good 
hook to tease the bookstore 
browser. He goes on to outline a 
history of the comedian, and in the 
process becomes the only man in 
history with the pretentiousness to 
use Lenny Bruce, Till Eulenspiegel 
and Don Rickies in the same para- 
graph. As Johnny Carson has noted 
time and time again, you can not 


explain comedy. 

From there we are reintroduced to 
Today/Tonight creator Pat Weaver, a 
true video genius whom Metz pro- 
filed in The Today Show. He did it 
better the first time. 

The writer goes on to spend all of 
14 pages on the start-up attempt: the 
massive and unsuccessful Broadway 
Open House. In the process, Metz 
uncovers two interesting bits of 
trivia: Jan Murray was first offered 
the hosting gig but his agent talked 
him out of it, and the first man who 
was signed as host, one Creesh 
Hornsby, died a few days before the 
premiere. The program went on 
with — you guessed it — an endless 
succession of guest hosts. 

The Tonight show book falls apart 
when it gets to the section outlining 
Steve Allen's days. It seems the 
author has something against Mr. 
Allen. Metz trivializes Meeting Of 
The Minds, Steve Allen’s innovative 
and award-winning series of mock 
talk shows with different historical 
figures populating the panel. He 
argues endlessly that Allen threw 
away his television career the day he 
quit Tonight, ignoring the fact that 
Allen went on to a four-year prime- 
time network run with his variety 
show. By way of comparison. Jack 
Paar's post-Tonight prime-time run 
lasted three years. 

Ernie Kovacs, the man who landed 
the permanent guest host spot on 
Monday and Tuesday nights towards 
the end of the Allen days, hardly 
received better treatment, but Kov- 
acs' tenure as a Tonight host was 
brief and hardly deserves more 
indepth treatment. 


The Tonight 
Show is not an 
important book— 
at times it is not 
even a good 
book, having a 
tendency to 
wallow in 
puffery and self- 
indulgence. 


Jack Paar emerges as the real star 
of The Tonight Show book, and 
justifiably so. Johnny Carson — who is 
hardly ignored in this book — has 
received a great deal of exposure 
lately, with major interviews in Rol- 
ling Stone and on 60 Minutes in 
recent years. Paar more-or-less has 
faded from the public memory- 
reflecting his own desire— and Metz 
does a service by casting light on this 
enigmatic entertainer. 

Carson receive the bulk of the ink, 
and that, too, is justified. After all, 
johnny Carson has held the fort 
almost twice as long as Allen and 
Paar combined. Metz covers the 
Prince’s career in a perfunctory 
manner, held back by the fact that 
neither Carson nor anybody pres- 
ently working for him would deign 
to speak with the writer. 

The Tonight Show is not a bad 
book, not by any means. It is 
interesting and is at least as insightful 
as it is picayunish. It is as good as 
Terry Galanoy’s 1972 attempt. 
Tonight! 

There are a few connections Metz 
lays out without joining them. The 
guest host is an integral part of the 
history of The Tonight Show. Car- 
son's four one-hour-a-day work 
week is longer than Allen’s three 
one-hour shows per week schedule, 
Indeed, Carson started out with a 
105-minute nightly broadcast, shed- 
ding the first 15 minutes during one 
of his mid-contract renegotiation 
sessions (Metz misses this one). 

The Tonight Show is an important 
show, and the author does a credi- 
ble job of keeping up with a 
complicated story. A good job — not 
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a great job. 

After CBS and Today Show, I am 
certainly looking forward to his next 
time at bat. 

— Mike Cold 


The Great TV Sitcom Book, by Rick 
Mitz. 440 pages. Published by Marek 
Publishers. $19.95. 

F or the uninitiated among you, it 
would help to know that a 
sitcom is not the latest in 
communications satellites currently 
ringing the planet but one of the 
earliest and greatest of many great 


heaithy/un as one of radio’s most 
popular forms. Sitcoms, along with 
the radio variety/comedy and game 
shows made the transfer from their 
radio origins quite easily and, 33 
years later, show no sign of leaving 
the airwaves. 

According to author Rick Mitz, 
there are seven kinds of sitcoms and 
it might be helpful to go into them 
here. Leading off the list is the 
Domestic sitcom {such as Father 
Knows Best, Donna Reed, All in the 
Family), followed by Kiddie (Dobie 
Gillis, Happy Days, Leave it to 
Beaver), Couples (I Love Lucy, Burns 
and Allen, Pete and Gladys). Science 
Fiction (Bewitched, I Dream of jean- 
nie, Mork and Mindy), Corn (The 


McHale's Navy). 

Naturally, there is some amount of 
spill-over between these different 
sub-genres — the Dick Van Dyke 
Show certainly was concerned with 
the career of young comedy writer 
Rob Petrie, but many of the episodes 
can easily be fit into the “Couples” 
category. 

Each of the above mentioned 
shows, along with many, many oth- 
ers far too numerous to list in a 
single review (after all, Mitz took 440 
pages to do it) are reviewed in The 
Great TV Sitcom Book at length and 
in chronological order, starting with 
the 1949 television season and con- 
tinuing through to 1979. 


All of our favorite— and many not so favorite— shows are 
reviewed at length and in chronological order in 
The Great TV Sitcom Book. 


television institutions — the situation 
comedy. 

in fact, the sitcom is as old as 
television broadcasting itself, having 
begun in 1947 after a long and 


Beverly HilibilHes, Andy Griffith, Real 
McCoys), Ethnic (Sanford and Son, 
Chico and the Man, Amos 'N Andy) 
and Career (The Dick Van Dyke 
Show, Our Miss Brooks, Bilk^ 
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Mitz divides each year’s sitcoms by 
giving an in-depth history and analy- 
sis of what he considers the “front- 
runners” of the season. In 1949, for 
example, such popular programs as 
The Goldbergs and Mama are 
granted winner status, while less 
memorable shows like Apartment 
3-C, The Hartmans and the Pinky 
Lee Show are considered “also- 
rans” — or, even, never-should-have- 
rans. 

It is obvious that a tremendous 
amount of research went into The 
Great TV Sitcoms, especially in Mitz’s 
dissection of the front-running pro- 
grams. While there have been entire 
books written on I Love Lucy and 
The Honeymooners alone — and 
those shows certainly are given 
ample coverage here — there has 
been little written on such sitcom 
classics as Make Room For Daddy, 

My Three Sons, Get Smart and The 
Mary Tyler Moore Show. Mitz makes 
up for this lack here, and he 
includes many photographs from 
these shows as well. 

Not all sitcoms are gems, of 
course, as anyone who watches tele- 
vision readily knows. For every good 
show there are at least five clunkers. 
All these forgettables are covered by 
capsule comments in each year’s 
“also ran” section. Mitz has made 
sure that, much as we may want to, 
we will never forget such sitcomes as 
It's About Time, The Ugliest Girl In 
Town, Me and the Chimp and, 
everybody's favorite. My Mother the 
Car. (Quick— how many know the 
words to the theme song of that 


See Page 71 for more information. 
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one?) In fact, there were several 
television seasons in which Mitz 
finds it impossible to separate the 
"front runners” from the "also 
rans." In such cases, he substitutes a 
third category; "Whatever 
Happened To . . . the 1967-68 Sea- 
son.” I have often wondered about 
that myself. 0 

By Mitz's analysis, the 1960s were V 
the lean years of television sitcoms. 
From 1965-69, only Get Smart makes 
it into "front runners.” The 1970s, 
though weak on drama and adven- 
ture were, according to the author, 
the true golden age of sitcoms. The 
1974-75 season, for instance, has the 
most winners of any season since 
1952, the year of Ozzie and Harriet, I 
Married Joan, Life of Riley, Our Miss 
Brooks and Private Secretary. 1974 
brought us Barney Miller, Chico and 
the Man, The jeffersons and Rhoda. 

The Great TV Sticoms also has 
some other interesting features, such 
as a list of the "67 Stock Sitcom 
Characters.” These are the folks like 
the daffy Barney Fife or Buddy 
Sorrell sidekick or the testy-but- 
tender-boss, a la Lou Grant and 
Lucy’s Mr, Mooney. "Good For A 
Laugh” is Mitz’s description of the 
one-liners that were milked weekly 
for guffaws. Would you believe that 


both Maynard G. Krebs and Lurch 
the Butler used the same "You 
rang?” line and both very dissimiliar 
characters made it work week after 
week, almost ten years apart. Only in 
sitcomiand, folks. 

The back of the book contains a 
yearly breadkown of sitcom Emmy 


and rating winners. It is here that we 
find out that / Love Lucy edges out 
All in the Family as the number one 
rated show of all time, and Archie is 
tied with Rob Petrie for the most 
Emmys won for best comedy series. 
Trivia buffs will not go hungry here. 

For everyone who has ever 
enjoyed sitcoms, The Great TV Sit- 
com Book will rekindle three 
decades worth of fond memories. 

The sitcom is probably the most 
durable format among the weekly 
series and, unlike the western or spy 
sagas that have populated the air- 
waves over the years, will never die. 
Even in syndication, the one-half- 
hour format is infinitely more desira- 
ble to television station managers, 
thus insuring that all of our comedy 
favorites will be available in reruns 
for years to come. 

It is therefore fitting that the first 
book to study the subject does it 
with proper justice. From actual 
excerpts from scripts to complete 
cast listings, Rick Mitz has done his 
work well. To those of us who have 
forgotten how Captain Nice got his 
powers or what Buddy Overstreet 
was running from, we will forever be 
in Mr. Mitz’s debt. 

— Larry Charet 


BEYONDCABLE 

I THE BACKYARD EARTH STATION 
(Continued from Page 65) 


are removed from both cable systems 
and acceptable antenna reception. 
The cost of the earth station seems 
more reasonable compared to the po- 
tential cost of running a cable even a 
mile to, for example, a large ranch in 
the Colorado boondocks. Indeed, 
cable systems are reluctant to run 
cable anywhere unless they can .be 
assured of around 50 customers per 
mile. For some, the earth station is 
the only solution to weak television 
reception. 

Hopengarten’s legal background is 
fortunate both for his own enterprise 



and for his customers since one more 
potential peril to personnal video re- 
ception from satellite remains. Noise 
is currently being heard to the effect 
that picking up a signal normally in- 
tended for a subscription system 
without paying for it may become il- 
legal if some pending legislation be- 
comes law. 

For example, a proposed amend- 
ment to the Communications Act 
would make it illegal to receive sig- 
nals through unauthorized “black 
boxes”— those devices which receive 
cable transmissions or decode 
scrambled pay-tv broadcasts— which 
are not rented or purchased from the 
broadcaster of subscription televi- 
sion services. This legislation could 
also be applied to earth stations 
owned by private persons. 

Regardless of the proposed legis- 
lation and ongoing adjudication, 
Fred Hopengarten cannot see the day 
when the government would make 
passive reception illegal. Passive re- 
ception refers to “regular" home- 
oriented viewing wherein the signals 
go no further than the front door and 


are not used in further transmission 
or publication. This concept was first 
enuciated in 1934, when the original 
Communications Act was passed. At 
the time large numbers of people 
owned short-wave radio receivers 
through which they could overhear, 
for example, ship-to-shore/ship-to- 
ship transmissions. 

Hopengarten notes that scrambled 
pay-tv signals travel in the 2 GHz 
range and that signals transmitted 
from satellites travel in the 4 GHz 
range. Both types of signals, lawyer 
Hopengarten vociferously points out, 
are “common carrier” signals like 
ship-to-shore or airplane-to-tower 
radio frequencies. “A radio signal is a 
radio signal,” says Fred, and other 
than certain bands used for military 
purposes, are open to legal passive 
reception. 

The only way to find out what a pri- 
vate individual is watching in his 
home is for the police to come into 
the house. Even if watching pay-tv for 
free were declared illegal, even if you 
had a huge dish in your backyard, 
you'd have to be watching one of the 


particular pay-transmissions — like 
Home Box Office rather than Public 
Broadcasting Service — while the 
cops were there. Hopengarten can 
not see the government becoming an 
entertainment gestapo. 

Considering the existing statutes, 
including the Copyright Act of 1976 
and its applications to video taping, 
and FCC directives, Hopengarten 
concludes, “As long as the airwaves 
are public, private reception is legal.” 

It would appear, then, that if un- 
authorized satellite reception is de- 
clared illegal, serious constitutional 
questions would arise. 

In recent months the FCC decided 
common carrier licensing of earth 
stations is unnecessary (based, inci- 
dentally, on 60 comments from con- 
cerned parties, only two of which— 
the Department of Justice and Fred 
Hopengarten— agreed with this deci- 
sion). Since then, location registra- 
tion is also unnecessary. If restrictive 
laWs or bureaucratic decisions 
backed bytheforce of Law comedown 
the pike the question remains: who 
will put the bell on the ferocious cat 
who receives unauthorized transmis- 
sions? Certainly not the FCC if recent 
history is any indication. 

By the end of the 1 980s smaller (ap- 
proximately one meter), lighter, and 
cheaper earth stations are expected. 
Several companies in the U.S. and 
Japan are experimenting with the 
concept. These smaller dishes will 
require, however, different satellites 
than those presently in use. The 
smaller dishes cannot receive signals 
from today’s birds because they need 
a much stronger signal due to their 
smaller size. The first such satellite 
was recently launched in Japan but 
unfortunately fell from the sky, put- 
ting off the advent of the small dish on 
the market by a couple years. 

We can expect the home dish to be 
an integral element of the video fu- 
ture, another technological wonder 
which will make the global village an 
even smaller burg-- ■ 73 



An earth station brings signals from COMSAT I Into a local cable television supplier. 



TV shows that you haven’t thoug ht about in years are 
now at your fingertips. 


television industry parlance for run- 
ning a show Monday through Friday 
in the same time slot— for months 
before repeats would set in. Purchas- 
ers of syndicated fare want the 
viewing public to get in the habit of 
turning on the tube at the same time 
each day, but they ignore such 
fantastic packages as 77 Sunset Strip 
with its 149 hours, Hawaiian Eye with 
its 134 hours, Naked City with its 99 
half-hours and M Squad with its 117. 
No reruns here for quite some time. 

Nothing matters as much as the 
quality of the shows themselves. All 
have been proven ratings-grabbers 
and can stand the test of time. 

Station managers have got to realize 
that we are tired of seeing the 53rd 
rerun of Gilligan's Island and we just 
might like to see Kookie comb his 
hair again. 

By the way, if there is anybody out 
there who is getting any of the 
shows I listed on their local outlet, 
drop me a line. 

Now to your vintage video 
questions: 

Q. Reading about the death of Jim 
Hutton, I am reminded of the multi- 
tude of different versions of Ellery 
Queen. Just how many were there? 

A. Thare have been five versions 
of the super detective/author. John 
Hart portrayed Ellery Queen in 1950 
on the old DuMont network, fol- 
lowed by Lee Bowman when the 

lilustratian by John Zielinski 


( following pro- 

I gram is brought to you in 

I living black and white!" 
Words to live by if you are a vintage 
video addict. Some of the best shows 
currently offered for syndication are 
in black and white, but station 
managers refuse to buy them for 
local airing. 

The following is a list of once 
popular 1950’s and early 1960's series 
(the networks went all-color at the 
start of the September 1966 season) 
that are in syndication (source: Ser- 
./es, SeWais and Packages, 1980 edi- 
tion) but are not in any market that I 
know of: 77 Sunset Strip, Naked 
City, Danger Man (Patrick McGoo- 
han), Burke's Law (Gene Barry), 
Hawaiian Eye (Robert Conrad), M 
Squad (Lee Marvin), Richard Dia- 
mond (David Janssen), fast Side West 
Side (George C. Scott and Cicely 
Tyson,) The Bob Cummings Show, 
and Tightrope (Mike Connors). 

That's a lot of classic television. 

It is hard to believe, but all of 
these television shows are sitting in 
vaults or warehouses somewhere, 
gathering dust instead of viewers. 
Even harder to believe are the 
reasons that these series are not 
being aired. 

Many station managers believe 
these shows are dated to the point 
where 1980's viewers cannot relate 
to them, obviously ignoring the 


We are tired of 
seeing the 53rd 
rerun of 
Gilligan’s Island 
and we Just 
might like to see 
Kookie comb his 
hair again. 


for this same criterion, they would 
be left with nothing but used car 
commercials. 

Violence in the detective shows is 
another popular "out" for 
programmers who snub old black 
and whites. Of course, this excuse 
does not hold water: Starsky and 
Hutch, Rockford Files and Prisoner: 
Cell Block H are all popular syndica- 
tion fare, and ail are as violent or 
more violent than the above- 
mentioned classics. 

Most of the popular 1950's black- 
and-whites have enough episodes 
that they can be "stripped" — 


success of such shows as I Love Lucy 
and The Honeymooners. I believe 
the age of these shows is the most 
positive factor here — these classics 
are so old they are new! After all, if 
station managers rejected old movies 


Overview by LARRY CHARET 
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series switched to ABC the following 
year. In 1954, Hugh Marlowe por- 
tayed the character in a syndicated 
version. NBC took on the character 
in 1958, first casting George Nader 
and later Lee Phillips as the ace 
sleuth. 

1971 saw Peter Lawford try his 
hand at Ellery Queen in a pilot that 
was run off as part of the NBC 
Mystery Movie. The last and best 
remembered Queen was the late jim 
Hutton who portrayed the detective 
on NBC during the 1975-1976 season. 

Actors who have played Inspector 
Queen, Ellery's father, include Flor- 
enz Ames, Les Tremayne, Harry 
Morgan and David Wayne. 

Q. Wasn’t The Andy Griffith Show 
a spin-off from the old Danny Tho- 
mas Show? 

A. Yes, after a fashion. On Febru- 
ary 15, 1960, Danny Williams (Tho- 
mas) was arrested by Sheriff Griffith 
for speeding and refusing to pay his 
fine. Ronnie Howard also appeared 
as Opie, and Frances Bavier as 
Henrietta, which later became the 
Aunt Bea character. This one-shot 
appearance led to the October, 1960 
start-up of the Andy Griffith Show. 

One good spin-off deserved 
another and the May 18, 1964 Andy 
Griffith Show was a pilot for Gomer 
Pyle, U.S.M.C. 

Q. Did the great Alfred Hitchcock 
ever direct any episodes of Alfred 
Hitchcock Presents? 

A. Yes, the master directed fifteen 
of them, including the October. 1955 
premiere. 

\1. Revenge aired 10-2-55, starring 
Ve>a Miles and Ralph Meeker. 

2. Breakdown aired 11-13-55 and 
starred Joseph Cotton and Raymond 
Bailey. 

3. Case of Mr. Pelham aired 12-4- 
55 and starred Tom Ewell. 

4. Back for Christmas aired 3-4-56 
and starred John Williams and Isobel 
Elsom. 

5. Wet Saturday aired 9-30-56 and 
starred Sir Cedric Harwicke. 

6. Mr. Blanchard's Secret aired 
12-23-56 and starred Mary Scott and 
Dayton Lummis. 

7. One More Mile To Go aired 
4-7-57 and starred David Wayne. 

8. The Perfect Crime aired 10-20-57 
and starred Vincent Price and James 
Gregory. 


9. Lamb To The Slaughter aired 
4-13-58 and starred Barbara 
Belgeddes and Allan Lane. 

10. A Dip in the Pool aired 6-1-58 
and starred Keenan Wynn and Fay 
Wray. 

11. Banquos Chair aired 5-3-59 
and starred Reginald Gardner and 
John Williams. 

12. Arthur aired 9-27-59 and 
starred Laurence Harvey. 

13. The Crystal Trench aired 10-4- 
59 and starred James Donald and 
Patricia Owens. 

14. Bang! You're Dead! aired 10- 
17-61 and starred Billy Mumy, Biff 
Elliott and Steve Dunne. 

15. Saw The Whole Thing aired 
10-11-62 and starred John Forsythe 
and Kent Smith. 

Q. With all the promotion going 
on for the new Flash Gordon movie, 

I seem to recall a Flash Gordon 
television series that was separate 
from the old 1930's movie serials. 

Any confirmation? 

A. The Flash Gordon television 
show ran for 39 episodes — one full 
season back then — and was telecast 
in syndication during the 1950’s. 

Steve Holland played Flash, Joe Nash 
was Doctor Zarkov and Irene Cham- 
plin portrayed Dale Arden. 

The program was produced in 
Germany and bore little resemblance 
to either the comic strip version (the 
original) or any of the three movie 
serials. These serials still show up in 
some areas early Saturday or Sunday 
mornings. 

Of course, there was an original 
cartoon version for the Saturday 
morning crowd telecast on NBC last 
year. Whereas it was rather close to 
the original comic strip version, it 
was fairly crudely drawn. 

TV Obscura 

Continuing our list of syndicated 
shows showing up in a limited 
number of markets: 

Alfred Hitchcock Presents: Chan- 
nel 29, Buffalo NY 

Life of Riley with Jackie Gleason : 
Channel 11, New York, NY 

Peter Gunn: Channel 68, Boston, 
MA 

I Spy: Channel 5, Los Angeles and 
Channel 7, Washington, DC 

The Millionaire: Channel 3, Madi- 
son, Wl. 

We’ll see you next month. ■ 


If you have a question for Vintage Video Action, we’d love to see it. So during 
that next commercial break, send your queries and suggestions to; 
Vintage Video Action 
21 West Elm Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 
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$25.00) and Canadian (pre- 
paid at $1 9.25) to Video 
Action, Box 255, Mount 
Morris, Illinois 61 054, 



MUSEUM OF 
BROADCASTING 

(continued from page 55) 
to the third floor library. Over 750 
books are stored in there al! pertain- 
ing to some aspect of television or 
broadcasting. The library also main- 
tains subscriptions to 30 periodicals 
dealing with the medium. 

The computer-generated card 
catalogue is a delightful wealth of in- 
formation. Not only is it a complete 
listing of the programs available for 
viewing or listening, but each show is 
summarized and indexed by its title, 
genre, subject matter, network and 
the original air date. The programs 
are also cross-referenced under the 
names of major stars or important 
production staff members. 

For example, the initial episode of 
Star Trek can be found not only under 
its own name, but also under the li- 
brary's Science Fiction section of the 
card catalogue, and under the sepa- 
rate listing for Producer Gene 
Rodenberry. 

The library room, though not spa- 
cious, is also the site of various special 
exhibitions. In the past, there have 
been displays ofmanyoftheold radio 
premiums and memorabilia, and an 
exhibit of famous newscasts of the 
past. There is also a console with a 
video tape of Alistair Cooke explain- 
ing the purpose of the Museum. 

For those searching for and wish- 
ing to view an old show, the library is 
their first stop. Once the program in 
the card catalogue is located, the 
special code number is given to the 
librarian who phones the request to 
the study center. For a donation of 
$1.50 per viewing hour, the patron is 
then shown to the study center where 
the tape of his show has been dumb- 
waitered down from the storage area 
on the floor above. 

The cassette is then placed in the 
special console for private viewing. 
Earphones ensure privacy and allow 
for 26 consoles to be operating simul- 
taneously without interference. 

The popularity of the Museum, 
coupled with its noon-time opening 
often results in a long waiting period, 
which can be eliminated by becom- 
ing a member and reserving time. 

Memberships are opened to the 
public and run $20 per year for stu- 
dents and $30 peryearforindividuals. 

Besides the reservation privileges, 
members also receive a subscription 
to the Museum’s newsletter. 

The Museum publishes a subject 
guide to the entire collection, a ver- 


sion of which is published in Braille in 
conjunction with the Library of Con- 
gress Division for the Blind and Phys- 
ically Handicapped. Chronological 
date lists of radio and television 
broadcasts are also available. 

The “Open Channels" series is a 
new function 'of the Museum of 
Broadcasting, made possible by a 
Learning Museum grant from the Na- 
tional Endowment forthe Humanities. 
This series of lectures on broadcast- 
ing began in February of 1980 and will 
run for three years. The courses are 
given in the evening and are accepted 
for academic credit in many cases. 
The fee for each course is $30. 

Some of the recent lecture courses 
include "Television As A Visual Art” 
conducted by Barbaraless Diamon- 
stein. Special Projects Editor ofART- 
news, and "Television: The Child’s 
First Teacher" given by former New 
York Times Education Editor Fred 
Hechinger. and Grace Hechinger, 
author, educator and columinist. 

The Museum of Broadcasting is a 
cultural wonderland. Like the me- 
dium it seeks to preserve, it is a melt- 
ing pot of the educational, the enter- 
taining, the good, the bad and the 
mediocre. All types of programming 
can be absorbed; lectures and fea- 
tures are offered that will expand the 
individual horizons of the patrons. 

The cultural service the Museum 
provides, the historic archive that it 
has created and that keeps growing 
and will be preserved, cannot be 
praised enough. But the bottom line 
still hastobeseen as one of entertain- 
ment. Although television (and the 
Museum) seeks to attain the cultural 
recognition it deserves, it still exists 
because there are viewers who want 
to be entertained. 

A constant observation made in the 
study centers of the Museum is of the 
student, papers spread across a con- 
sole while an important or historic 
newscast or lecture is being rerun be- 
fore him. But the student’s eyes are 
not on his own console. He is often 
seen leaning far back in his chairtry- 
ing to sneak a glimpse of the / Love 
Lucy episode being played in the 
console next to his. 

And one is gratified that the Mu- 
seum of Broadcasting is so diverse 
and open-minded. ■ 


The Museum of Broadcasting 
1 East 53 Street 
New York, New York 10022 
Hours are Tuesday through 
Saturday, 12-5 p.m. 
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THE MUSIC BOX* COUNTY HOSPITAL 
THE LIVE GHOST » TWICE TWO 
BLOnO* TOWED IN A HOLE 


ANOTHER FINE MESS * COME CLEAN 
LAUGHING GRAVY* ANY OLD PORT 
BE BIG * THE PERFECT DAY 

NIGHT OWLS* HELPMATES . 

OUR WIFE • THE FIXER UPPERS 


BRATS * HOG WILD 


OLIVER THE 8TH «^^SUSY BODIES 


THBR FIRST MISTAKE « DIRTY WORK 


THEM THAR HILLS * TIT FOR TAT 


' Send $100 for our complete catalogue 

6255 Sunset Boulevard, Suite 1019 
Mollywood, CA 90028 (213) 464-1406 


See Page 71 for more information. 





The Ultimate Television Experience 


Tomorrow’s television today. That's TheaterVision — a 
giant screen home video center of incredible quality and 
sophistication. 

TheaterVision: A solid state plus color 
television receiver. Prewired for video recorders, games 
and cameras as well as standard television. Finely 
ground optical lenses. And a washable screen that 
measures up to five feet from corner to corner. 

The result: A giant color picture so crisp and clear you 
can enjoy it in normal room ligfit. It is truly the ultimate 
television experience. 

And now, TheaterVision is available from the factory to 
you. The price: About half of what you’d expect to pay for 
any high quality color TV projection system. 

For example, the one-piece, completely self-contained 
model with wireless remote control and handsome 


walnut finish cabinet is $1 ,995 with a four-foot screen, 
and $2,1 95 with a five-foot screen. Two-piece units with 
a four-foot screen from $995. 

TheaterVision manufactures a complete range of big 
screen television systems and all come with full 
electronic warrantees. 

For instant information about how easy it is to have a 
giant screen TheaterVision video system in your home, 
call toll free (800) 257-7880 (N.J. 1-800-322-8650). 

I HEATER Vision® 

The pioneer of Giant Screen Projection Television Systems 

TheaterVision, Inc., 671 South Lawn Lane, 

Rockville, Maryland 20850 

(301)762-0420 U.S. and other patents 


“Proven by millions of TV viewers and satisfied customers” 

See Page 71 for more information. 
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